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JAMES G. 


That Mr. Blaine was a great man, all 
his enemies will admit; and that he was 
not an incarnation of moral sublimity, 
will scarcely be denied by his warmest 
friends. In the discharge of his official 
duties, he displayed a high order of both 
power and finesse, but his strength was 
not manifested in sudden, volcanic 
bursts, to subside after passing a crisis. 
He never leaped into fame with a single 
bound. He did not dazzle and surprise 
as a meteor which spans the horizon in 
a moment’s flash, but he shone with the 
steady light of a mighty star. 

It is often enough said that he was 
brilliant and magnetic; but beyond the 
ideas expressed by these elastic terms, 
the popular estimates of his character 
seem vague and undefined. This is 
largely because he was not bristling 
with eccentricities or salient angles 
which revealed his purposes and meth- 
ods. He was a many-sided man, and 
his temperament formerly included 
nearly all the elements of a normal con- 
stitution in harmonious proportion. 
However, during his last years his brain 
greatly predominated, and he was al- 
ways extremely sensitive to petty annoy- 
ances, which doubtless wore upon his 


BLAINE. 


nerves more destructively, because less 
frequently resisted, than the rude shocks 
of great calamities. Besides, there was 
an infusion of the melancholic or bilious 
condition which did much to under- 
mine the natural buoyancy of his spirits. 
Under the incessant strain, his firm hold 
was finally loosened; the balance was 
lost and he was left impatient, irritable, 
weak, and susceptible to the internal or- 
ganic lesions which ended his life. 

But in his prime, he was phenome- 
nally adaptive, the personification of 
pluck and push, with wonderful grasp 
of the immediate situation, and able to 
dispatch business in the most facile and 
practical way. 

He had a large head, but it was so 
well proportioned that no merely casual 
observer would detect its real magni- 
tude, possibilities or potencies. Indeed 
there was no one portion of his brain 
that told the whole story. But upon 
close inspection, or even from a study 
of his portrait alone--after unlocking 
the combination, as it were—a perfect 
agreement could be found between the 
history of the man and his cerebral de- 
velopments. 

There was great capacity for social en- 
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joyment, although his Adhesiveness was 
by no means the only or even the prin- 
cipal source of it. He had not the ele- 
ments of constancy in the best sense of 
the term, as regards either friendship 
or love. But his talents were such as 
could find their best expression only in 
contact with people, or in dealing with 
affairs almost directly related to human 
nature, so that he had abundant oppor- 
tunities to make himself personally 
agreeable, and thus to suggest a degree 
of attachment he did not really feel. 
With his Approbativeness and Suavity 
he loved to be polite, and, like the cele- 
brated Duke of Marlborough, he knew 
how to refuse a favor with a grace of 
manner that gave more pleasure than 
other men could confer in granting a 
request. An added charm was due to 


his large Hope which, with his enthu- 
siasm and deficient Conscientiousness, 
doubtless accounts for many of the 
promises he is said to have made and 
never fulfilled. 

His consummate diplomacy, ability 


to dissolve the fiercest jealousies by a 
genial smile, skill in the employment 
of both comedy and tragedy, art of flat- 
tering by manner, which is subtler 
than all the necromancy of spoken 
words; the thrill from a clasp of his 
hand, and the magic of his eye—all 
these are explainable when we consider 
that ambition was his master passion, 
untrammeled by any strong sense of 
obligation to the world at large, and 
aided by rare gifts of physicial sym- 
metry, mental discipline, extensive in- 
formation, and a rich, fascinating voice. 

He had rather large Secretiveness, 
but not so much a propensity to burrow 
in a deep cave, as to shift from one bush 
to another so long as he was pursued. 
And if he was only concealed until the 
enemy passed by, he cared but little if 
the screens were flimsy or thin. In 
other words, he had no excessive love 
of secrecy for its own sake, and if there 
were no special reasons for covering his 
movements he would dash ahead openly 


and boldly where other men would 
prefer to work entirely in the dark. Ina 
general way he may have given some 
attention to the study of occultism or 
esoteric philosophy; but he was not 
likely to feel any special enthusiasm for 
a secret society like Freemasonry, or a 
system of doctrine like Theosophy, in 
which the element of mystery occupies 
such a conspicuous place. But if he 
needed to hide, he could lower his visor 
as quickly as any man. And as his 
vocation and innate tendencies con- 
curred to render him non-committal 
and evasive, the diplomatic mask be- 
came, as it were, a part of his normal 
countenance, especially in his latter 
years. The effect of this almost habitual 
exercise of policy is very noticeable in 
the peculiar drooping of the upper eye- 
lids at the outer angles. This appear- 
ance results from the muscular action in 
the involuntary effort to veil the ‘‘ win- 
dows of the soul” when treason is brew- 
ing within. It is much more marked in 
the recent photographs of Mr. Blaine 
than in the likenesses taken thirty or 
forty years ago. 

There was evidently considerable 
width of the head at Cautiousness, and 
the same quality is indicated in the 
length of the nose. Indeed, caution 
and courage, aggressiveness and appre- 
hensiveness, were united in him in a 
remarkable manner. He was as brave 
as a lion, yet as sly as a fox, and always 
on the alert. He had also a good de. 
gree of firmness; and as a result of his 
intense ambition, he often evinced an 
amount of practical continuity which 
was in strong contrast to his natural 
love of change. 

His head seems of only average width 
at acquisitiveness, hence he must have 
loved and sought money chiefly for the 
sake of the assistance it gave him in the 
pursuit of other things. Still, he had 
the intelligence to accumulate, and im- 
proved many of his numerous oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

In the crown of the head, there is an 
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expansion at Approbativeness which is 
very pronounced. Here we have the 
key to the character. Though infinitely 
more humane than Napoleon, he was 
scarcely less ambitious. But in our Re- 
public, where men reach the summit 
by the will of the people rather than by 
deeds of blood, his personality, like that 
of Webster, Clay, Conkling, and others, 
was too strongly individual tosatisfy all 
the heterogeneous factions. He soared 
above the crowd. Genius is always a 
Pegasus, admired, but distrusted, while 
the inertia of mediocrity inspires con- 
fidence by suggesting kinship with the 
common herd. Thus the great Maine 
statesman, in the face of all his achieve- 
ments which would have made an or- 
dinary man dizzy with delight, died a 
disappointed man. 

As to morals, Mr. Blaine was no 
doubt generous and sympathetic, de- 
voted to his family, and disposed to 
render kindly service to any sufferers 
who were not in antagonism to his most 
cherished plans. But he lacked the 
sense of equity, and his actions were 
the fruit of other impulses than love of 
abstract truth. There was both Cath- 
olic and Protestant blood in his veins, 
and though his religious beliefs seem to 
have been among the secrets he knew 
so well how to keep, he certainly had 
reverence for the essential tenets of the 
Christian faith. 

The frontal lobes of his brain were 
large, but the forehead presented no 
very striking special developments. 
However, the perceptive region was 
the larger of the two general divisions, 
and he had the feminine type of intel- 
lect. He was intuitive rather than log- 
ical, and was undisturbed by violations 
of consistency in his modes of thought. 
He sought results, and cared but little 
for methods. Where other men had to 
examine severally the links in a chain 
of cause and effect, and ponder over the 
possible outcome of a given course, his 
eye swept over the field with a single 
glance, and he was ready to act, He 


had the power to observe facts, phe- 
nomena, and conditions, on an enor- 
mous scale, and the character of his pro- 
cesses seemed stupendous because of 
the magnitude of the materials with 
which he worked. But, after all, his 
mind was neither truly original nor 
profound. He was a consumer, rather 
than a creator of values; a trader in 
products, rather than a tiller of intel- 
lectual soil; a compiler of history, 
rather than a founder of an essentially 
new code. 

He had a capacious memory, and a 
magazine of verbal ammunition which 
was practically inexhaustible, as may 
be inferred from the fullness of the eyes. 
His upper forehead shows the large 
Agreeableness to which he owed so 
much, also Comparison and Wit. He 
reasoned chiefly by induction. His mind 
was more specific than comprehensive, 
and better adapted to analysis, classifi- 
cation and immediate utilization, than 
to a deductive process requiring a slow 
evolution and a harvest in the remote 
future. Still he was a most wonderful 
character, a typical American, and 
none the less deserving of our admira- 
tion because he was neither the no- 
blest nor the greatestof men. EE. ©. B. 

cic ae AM ctr 

James Gillespie Blaine was born at 
Indian Hill, Washington County 
Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830. His 
ancestors were of Irish and Scotch ex- 
traction, and of more than ordinary 
prominence, his great-grandfather, 
Ephraim Blaine, having been honor- 
ably distinguished as an officer during 
the revolutionary war. His early ex- 
perience as a teacher, later as a journal- 
ist in Maine, and his brilliant career as 
a statesman, are all matters of familiar 
history ; indeed they have been so much 
dwelt upon by the press for many years, 
and especially during the past few 
months, that it is unnecessary to write 
more than these particulars. His death 
occured in Washington, January 14, 
1893. 
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RACE STUDIES, 
BY F. L. OSWALD, M. D., AUTHOR OF “‘NATURE’S HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES.” 


I.—GERMANY. 
HERE is a story of an Arabian 
pedagogue who proved the import- 
ance of education by capturing a wolf 
and exhibiting him together with his 
near relative, the shepherd-dog ; and in 
a similar manner the philosopher Buck- 
ley might have demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of his theorem that every nation 
is the product of its sur- 
roundings. 

Among the _ effeminate 

nobles of Sicily there are 
numerous families whose 
names betray their descent 
from the iron-fisted Nor- 
mans, who conquered the 
island about the middle of 
the eleventh century. The 
sun of Spain has assimilated 
the Goths to the Moors ; the 
frost of Labrador, the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Esquimaux; 
still, hereditary traits mani- 
fest the transmissions of a 
time when the ancestor of 
such immigrants stuck for 
ages to his eastern birth- 
lands. The Hungarian is 
still an adveaturous Mag- 
yar. The Polish Jew, under 
his grimy kaftan, still hides 
the poetic instincts and the 
religious fervor of his Semi- 
tic forefathers. 

Schools, withal, assert 
their influence in modifying 
the hereditary pecularities 
of their pupils, and in summing up the 
sources of national characteristics, it 
might be said that every nation is the 
product of three distinct factors—an- 
cestry, locality, and education. 

If itis true that loyalty and conservat- 
ism are the concomitants of agriculture, 
the Asiatic forefathers of the Teutonic 
race must have renounced their no- 
madic pursuits at a very early period. 


We find, indeed, that the German colon- 
ists of Central Europe had fixed settle- 
ments, burgs and towns (from zaun, 
a fence, a hedge) long before che begin- 
ning of our chronological era, and Max 
Mueller calls attention to the suggest- 
ive fact that the Germanic terms for 
implements of husbandry agree with the 
root-words of the Aryan or Indo-Ger- 


We 
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man race that had its primitive strong- 
hold somewhere in Central Asia—prob- 
ably on the high tableland between 
the Caspian and the sources of the In- 
dus. 

That love of steadiness (stadt, the Ger- 
man synonym of a fixed habitation) 
makes the Teutons the best colonists, 
and, for better or worse, the most obsti- 
nate defenders of established customs. 
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The Anglo-Saxons needed a large ad- 
mixture of Celtic blood before they 
could screw up their patriotic indigna- 
tion to the pitch of clipping the claws 


NORTH GERMAN MERCHANT. 

of King John and the head of King 
Charles, and a considerable percentage 
of New Englanders actually preferred 
exile to a liberty bought at 
the price of insurrection. 
The medizval priests found 
it so impossible to abolish 
the Pagan rites of their par- 
ishioners that they had to 
tolerate Druid customs 
under the cover of a Chris- 
tian nameand add new holi 
days to sanction Easter-fires 
and pilgrimages to mountain 
tops and sacred groves. Be- 
fore Martin Luther could 
secure the success of the 
Protestant Revolt he had to 
represent it as a return to 
the doctrines of primitive 
Christianity—in other 
words, as a protest against 
an innovation. ‘** Those 
German royalists would de- 
cline Paradise if their 
preachers did not call it the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,’” said the Swiss 
Republican Haller. 

That loyalty manifests itself also in a 
valiant faithfulness to facts, very differ- 
ent from the French ‘‘love of truth for 


the sake of its novelty.” The privilege 
of free discussion has remained an in- 
alienable right of a nation which, too 
often,submitted to rulers that recognized 
no other right, or cynically admitted 
their willingness to Jet people talk what 
they pleased, as long as they permitted 
their sovereign todo what he liked— 
at least as long as he could contrive to 
perpetrate his arbitrary acts under a 
semblance of legal forms; for it is a 
curious fact that lynch law is utterly 
unknown in the birthland of Protest- 
antism. 

“‘There is one story,” says Heinrich 
Heine, ‘‘that will make me laugh on 
my death-bed, and Proserpina too, will 
smile, when I repeat it in the realms of 
grim Pluto,”—the story, namely of Zwei- 
bruecken, where a Congress of German 
Liberals convened in ’48, to debate the 
preliminaries of a free constitution, till 
a learned member started a question as 
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to the competency of the present as- 
sembly for the decision of that great 
political problem. After patiently lis- 
tening to the legal arguments of the 
dissenter, the delegates agreed to admit 
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their heemaiienes and to dissolve the 
convention. 

. No nation on earth is more wil! ling to 
recognize its own shortcomings and 
the merits of its neighbors, and more 
careful in avoiding the infringment of 


henanalie sense of justice—an instinct 
just as apt to sprout up in plain spoken 
candor—‘“‘ giving Mephisto his due and 
not mincing the facts about the big feet 
of his foeman, the archangel,” as the 
humorist Boerne expresses it. 


DEATH MASK OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


vested rights, no matter how obsolete 
or preposterous. ‘‘When the angel 
Gabriel reads off the roll-call of the res- 
urrection,”’ said General Savary, ‘‘I hope 
he wil! not. appoint any German depu- 
ties.” ‘‘Why not, pray?’ asked the 
Prussian ambassador. ‘‘ Because we7 
would never get done; your country- 


scription and titles of each graveyard © 
tenant.” That apprehension is perhaps 
justified, for among the current titles of 
the German Empire we find a ‘‘ Frau 
reitende Oberforst meisterin,” ‘‘ Mrs. : 
Riding Chief Forest Mistress” (the wife - 
of a mounted ranger); Herr Ober Con- 
sistorial Amts Assistenz Secretair, etc , 
etc., and an official Gazette describes a 
fatherless child as a Geheime Raths 
Waise—‘ Secret Councillor’s Orphan.” 
That approach to flunkeyism may, 
however, have one of its roots in an‘ 


A traveler in Westphalia and certain 
' districts of Wuertemberg would, indeed, 
be apt to modify his idea that the form 


-ality-ridden Germans are incapable of 


bluntspeech. ‘‘I tried hard tostopswear- 


‘ing in my regiment,” said a Prussian col- 


onel of my accquaintance, ‘‘but I have 


© come to the conclusion that it is a harm- 


sa 


man would read off the passport de-F , 


less habit, though an incurable one,” and 
told mean anecdote about an army chap- 
lain who lectured a Pomeranian ser- 
geant on the wickedness of profanity and 
got his promiseto moderate the emphasis 
of his remarks. ‘*‘ Well, here’s my hand 
on it, I'll behave after this,” said theser- 
geant, ‘‘but only onething I should like 
to know, which—blanked —— 
blank has been telling on me again?” 
The German language abounds with 
proverbs inculcating the advantages 


“ of deliberation and the risks of haste : 
» ‘Kile mit Weile,” ‘‘ Morgen ist auch 
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noch ein Tag,” with a pretty paraphrase 
by Goethe, 
‘*Who can fathom things at once? 
Wait till May, when the snow goes 
away;” 
and Napoleon the First boasted that he 
could generally get his plan of battle 
ready while his Austrian opponents pre- 
pared a diagram of their map. But 
Northern Germany awakened from that 
torpor more than a hundred years ago, 
or Frederick the Great could not have 
found adjutants capable of repairing the 
defenses of a demolished fort in twenty- 
four hours. The great king himself 
hated delays with a sincerity that could 
not be easily mistaken, and was so fond 


MUNICH BEER DRUDGES. 


of laconisms that he often reduced the 
elaborate documents of his secretaries 
toasingleline,ason the memorable occa- 
sion when a Brandenburg parish had de- 
nounced its pastor for expressing cer- 
tain doubts about the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment. Councillor Podewills 
drew up a lengthy rejoinder, quizzing, 
but, on the whole, endorsing the pro- 
test till the king looked over his 
shoulder : ‘‘ Let me seethat paper,” and 
reduced the reply of sixteen pages to 
just as many words: ‘‘If my faithful 
subjects of Schrausenhausen desire to 


be everlastingly damned, they have my 
full permission.” 

The victors of the last Franco-Prus- 
sian war certainly could not be accused 
of procrastination, and phlegm is, in- 
deed, not a primitive characteristic of 
the Teuton nations, but rather a product 
of despotism and long-enforced inac- 
tivity. The Germanic Vandals, Goths 
and Longobards were the most adven- 
turous rovers of the Eastern continent, 
and their kinsmen, the seafaring Nor- 
mans, loved danger for its own sake, 
and fought like demons to gain admit- 
tance to a heaven that rewarded the 
elect with the privilege of daily prize- 
fights. 

The secular and spirit- 
ual despotism of the 
middle ages suppressed 
that energy, which seems 
to have found an abnor- 
mal vent in the passion 
for alcoholic stimulants 
convulsing the internal 
organs of the system, 
since hands and feet are 
doomed to ignominious 
sloth. Nay, there is an- 
other reason for suspect 
ing the motive of the 
paternal governments 
that favor the develop- 
ment of the liquor traffic, 
for eventually alcohol is 
a moral sedative, and 
enutralizes or torpefies 

energies which otherwise might be apt 
to explode in a politically undesirable 
direction. 

Alcohol worship, once the privilege 
of the favored few, has become the 
passion of the masses, and is assuming 
proportions that can hardly be credited 
without a few years’ residence in the 
centres of German industry, where the 
increase of wages (only partly offset by 
a rise of taxes) has given thousands a 
chance to indulge a penchant which the 
ancestors of well-to-do burghers could 
gratify only on holidays. 
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Still, there is no doubt that among 
the educated classes temperance has 
made considerable progress. In North- 
ern Germany there are thousands of 
families who have banished beer and 
wine from their dinner table, and never 
permit their children to taste a drop of 
alcoholic liquors. Some of these volun- 
tary abstainers may never have heard 
the name of a temperance society, and 
their sobriety is merely an incidental 
result of changed social conditions. 
They have found the alcohol habit in- 
compatible with the chance of progress 
in an age of fierce intel- 
lectual competition, and 
they have renounced the 
pleasure of intoxication in 
favor of better enjoyment, 

Yet even in Bavaria and 

the Rhineland, American 

tourists have often noticed 

the curious fact that alco- 

holism has not prevented 

the development of an al- 

most universal nature 

worship—a more and more 
pronounced love of 

country life, highland ex- 

cursion, woodland sports 

and landscape gardening. 

The beau ideal of the plot- 

ting stock-jobber is a villa 

with a park and a lookout 

cliff (the foothills of the 

Alps are getting studded 

with such country seats) ; 

the day dream of the 

toiling mechanic is a suburban cot- 
tage with a flower garden or a little 
conservatory. Families of moderate 
means keep cages full of pets; boys in 
their teens vie in the collection of zoo- 
logical curiosa and range the fields with 
their butterfly-catchers. Colleges often 
get u whole class to join in defraying 
the expenses of a vacation tour to the 
highland region, and in many com- 
munities a fete champetre has almost 
become a synonym for a holiday. 

Natural selection is one, but by no 


means the only explanation of that de- 
velopment of health worship, which at 
the beginning of this century resulted 
in the rise of the Turner Bund. ‘ Neces- 
sity is not always the mother of inven- 
tion, nor even of imitation,” said Presi- 
dent Diaz, of Mexico, toa recent vis- 
itor of his Oaxaca summer home. Up 
in Chihuahua I saw a tribe of Navajo 
Indians shivering in close proximity 
to a coal bank, where they could 
have got any desired amount of fuel for 
the trouble of filling their leather bags. 
Frost had failed to teach them the value 


AN AUSTRIAN MATRON, 


of coal, and summer heat has not yet 
taught my own people to appreciate the 
blessing of a shade tree. France, with 
all its forestry commissions, is getting 
balder from year to year, while in Ger- 
many woodlands still cover thirty-two 
per cent., or very nearly one third of 
the aggregate area, partly because the 
Government prevents forest destruction 
by all means in its power, but partly 
also because the people have inherited 
a passionate love of woodland rambles, 
and in many cases individuals have 
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volunteered to replant whole mountain 
ranges with forest trees. 

The South, especially, is the home of 
a passion which the poet Lenau traced 
to a revival of Druidism,” and pessi- 
mists must confess that the renuncia- 
tion of this sorrowful planet has made 
but little progress in such countries as 
Alsaceand the Bavarian highlands. In 
defining the distinctive characteristics 
of the two sections, it may be said that 
Northern Germany excels in science, 


industry and that perseverance which 
contrives to win battles as well as the 
prizes of international expositions ; 
while the natives of the Alpine border- 
lands yield to few nations in joviality, 
inhabitiveness, the love of beauty and 
music, and a certain peculiar mother- 
wit, which, like the defensive humor of 
the Scotch, can bide its chance so well 
that it may come to resemble an in- 
spiration of the moment. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF CARLYLE W. 


HARRIS 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


This young man is an interesting 
study from many points of view, but 
especially from the fact that the ques- 
tion of his guilt is still undecided in the 
public mind. He is now much more 


most influential factor at present, and 
his blue-gray eyes, abundant,softbrown 
hair, and finely chiselled features con- 
stitute a very fair illustration of the 
mental temperament, and betoken both 
sentiment and intelligence of a supe- 
rior grade. 

It is also interesting to note that in 
the length of the head and limbs in pro- 
portion to the body, the bilious element 
of the old classification is sufficiently 
indicated to account in a measure for 
certain manifestations of coolness or 
apathy which, during his trial, were the 
occasion of much comment. To this 
temperamental admixture, also, we may 
trace to some extent his decided predi- 
lection for medical studies, since the 


\ bilious constitution favors a certain 


CARLYLE W. HARRIS. 

refined looking than he appears in the 
accompanying portrait, which is from 
a photograph taken about three years 
ago when he was twenty years of age. 

His figure is well proportioned, his 
carriage graceful and his manner ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and polite. His 
physical organization is quite harmo- 
nious, no one element being in very 
great excess, However, his brain is the 


sympathy for the pathological and mor- 
bid conditions, which a physician is 
constantly obliged to encounter. 

The head is rather large, measuring 
2216 inches in circumference on a line 
with the glabella and occipital spine, 
and 14 inches over the top from one 
auditory meatus to the other. The de- 
velopment of the occiput or back head, 
while considerable, is not quite so great 
as it is made to appear by the bushy 
hair. 

The cerebellum is rather voluminous, 
and there can be no doubt as to his 
capacity both to love the opposite sex 
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and to win affection from them in re- 
turn. However, he is not likely to 
manifest a high order of constancy, 
since Conjugality is moderate, and Con- 
scientiousness small. 

On the other hand, it must be said to 
his credit, that he is by no means in- 
sensible to the charms of woman as an 
intellectual companion. He has no ex- 
cess of mere ‘‘ blood love,” and he would 
naturally prefer the society of women 
to that of men for the sake of their su- 
perior refinement, if for nothing else. 

Adhesiveness is fairly developed, but 
in his combination it is likely to be 
friendliness rather than friendship, or 
sociability for the many rather than 
tenacity of attachment for a few. 

Doubtless the tenderest element in his 
nature is the love of young. Philo- 


progenitiveness is unmistakably large 
in his head, and it is said by persons 


who have known him from his infancy 
that he always exhibited affection not 
only for children, but also for dogs, 
horses and other domestic animals, and 
that he was an accomplished equestrian 
almost from his childhood. 

The strength of this faculty is easily 
estimated by the length of a horizontal 
line drawn from the top of the ear to 
the most remote portion of the back head. 
The negroes, whose fondness for chil- 
dren is well known, usually have a con- 
spicuous extension of the head in this 
region, and as their hair is short, the 
development is easily observed. It is 
also well to remember that the manifes- 
tations of this love of offspring, though 
often beautiful and tender in the high- 
est degree, if unaccompanied by Be- 
nevolence, are not incompatible with 
extreme ferocity toward other creatures. 
Of this we have familiar illustrations in 
the feline species. 

These animals are affectionately de- 
voted to their kittens and whelps, but a 
trembling young mouse in the claws of 
a cat, or a bleating lamb in the jaws of 
a tiger would receive no more pity from 

heir captors than from the crater of a 
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blazing volcano. Unfortunately there 
are cats in human form, who can purr 
as softly as Tabby ; whose hands are 
velvety ; whose steps are noiseless, and 
whose eyes are as gentle as moonbeams. 
But loyalty, duty and gratitude have 
no place in their hearts, and even their 
kisses are freighted with treachery and 
deceit. 

Mr. Harris has very little sense of 
property, or desire to hoard. At the 
seat of this propensity, about an inch 
and a half above and forward of his 
ears, the diameter of his head is very 
moderate, and there can be no doubt as 
to his indifference to the subject of 
finance. 

The diameters farther back, just 
above and posterior to the ears, are also 
rather below the average. This denotes 
aversion to strife, contention, cruelty, 
severity, harshness and purposeless de- 
ception, and is favorable to amiability, 
gentleness, patience, candor and sin- 
cerity. But in this case, comparatively 
feeble motives for cruelty or falsehood 
might find indulgence as a result of his 
deficient conscientiousness. 

In other words, Mr. Harris might 
easily commit transgressions of the 
moral law if he were especially tempted 
in any way. He is certainly not re- 
strained by a respect for justice in the 
abstract. This is indicated by the down- 
ward sloping of the top head on each 
side of the vertex, or the centre of the 
crown on a line with the ears. Thus, 
as his firmness is large, the head here 
assumes ap angular configuration like 
a gable roof. If the love of justice were 
well developed, it would round up the 
top head almost like the segment of a 
circle, and the distance from the open- 
ing of the ear would be greater. 

Self esteem, which is located just back 
of firmness, is rather strong. This gives 
him self-control, pride, independence 
and confidence in his ability to carry 
out his plans. 

The diameter at Cautiousness is fair, 
but the combination is not favorable to 
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the manifestation of much fear on any 
score. The love of approbation is not 
strong enough to render him very sensi- 
tive to public opinion, and he is more 
likely to follow his inclinations than to 
court the favor of those who establish 
the canons of conventionality. A little 
forward of firmness in the centre of the 
top head, there is a fair degree of Ven- 
eration and also Benevolence. But Hope, 
Spirituality and Imitation are below the 
normal grade, though not more so than 
is usually the case with American men. 

As to the intellectual powers, Mr. 
Harris is endowed with superior facility 
in acquiring knowledge, especially in 
the direction of science, history, statisti- 
cal or any other sort of specific infor- 
mation. This is due to the predominant 
perceptive faculties, which are indicated 
by the distance from the ear tothe lower 
forehead, the arch of the eyebrows, 
space between the eyebrows, and also a 
certain condition of the integuments 
which is not appreciable in a portrait. 

His upper forehead is somewhat nar- 
row at causality, and he will not evince 
much taste or talent for abstract 
thought. He is more of an observer 
than a thinker ; more of a scientist than 
a philosopher, and better adapted to the 
sphere of experiment and phenomena 
than the subtleties of metaphysics. 

The diameters at the temples and a 
little above, at Constructiveness and 
ideality, signify more than ordinary 
mechanical skill and love of beauty. 
The distance between the eyes shows a 
strong sense of form, but the depth of 
the eyes or sunken appearance in rela 
tion to the cheek bone, is an unerring 
sign that there is not much love of 
words. He will be fluentas a result of 
his extensive stock of ideas, and he will 
acquirea large vocabulary as a necessity 
rather than for the pleasure of talking. 

To sum up the character, it would not 
be possible to say exactly what such a 
man might do unless all the circum- 
stances were considered. If he had a 
positively malignant or aggressively 


cruel nature, it would be easy to believe 
him capable of homicide. But as his 
worst deficiency is in the restraining 
element of conscientiousness, we can- 
not infer from such a fact alone that he 
is guilty of a capital crime. 

This leaves the question still open 
as to the possibility of his violating 
certainlaws. If hehad been accused of 
taking a human life by extremely brutal 
violence and bloodshed, no intelligent 
phrenologist would believe him guilty. 
But if other forces than the direct 
weight of his own hand had removed a 
person whom he regarded as an obstacle 
to his happiness it would be less easy to 
define the extent to which he might 
have given aid or sanction to the deed. 
We regret that Mr. Harris’s moral sense 
is so weak, but we are glad to say that 
he has neither the Secretiveness of the 
typical poisoner, nor the Destructive- 
ness of those who prefer to kill by the 
use of lead or steel. KE. C. B. 

~ e 
CULTURE OF MENTAL POISE. 


N one of her lectures, Mrs. Besant 
referred to the necessity of purpose- 
ful training of the mind if one desired to 
have its faculties act evenly and with 
successful effect. She said, for instance: 
‘**Do you know how we use our 
minds? Asa hotel-keeper uses his prop- 
erty, a public house where everything 
that has the appearance of respectability 
can find a lodgment for the night and 
in the morning bid a proper adieu and 
drift away never to be seen or thought 
of again. Learn to think! You say 
that itiseasy. Try it! When you go 
home take out your watch and try to 
think of it for a moment, and think in- 
tensely and exclusively on that one sub- 
ject. In fiveseconds you will find your 
mind wandering, and before the minute 
is over—and a minute is such a little 
time—your mind is likely to cover a vast 
range of subjects. Train the mind by 
daily practice, and in a few months you 
will find a noticeable improvement and 
eventually you will see that your mind 
under this useful form of drill has be- 
come a useful tool to be utilized in your 
daily work and capable of concentrated 
thought. How many men are there in 
this world who depend on their favorite 
daily paper to do their thinking for 
them? And what a vast number there 
are who are merely sounding boards 
and parrots, repeating the assertions of 
a stronger and dominant mental organ- 
ization ?” 
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MARTHA J. LAMB, HISTORIAN. 


“IN the death of Mrs. Lamb, American 
P| authorship has lost a writer whoim 
parted not a little of dignity and charac- 
ter to historical literature. She adorned 
a sphere rarely attempted by women, 
and what she had published was not 
only valuable asa contribution to re- 
corded history but warranted expecta- 
tion of further accomplishments in an 
important field of public instruction. 
Mrs. Lamb was born in Plainfield, 
Mass., in 1829, and was the daughter of 


Arwin Nash and Lucinda Vinton, who 
united English and Huguenot descent. 
Through her grandmother she was re- 
lated to Charles Reade. In 1852 Miss 
Nash was married to Charles A. Lamb, 
of Ohio, and for eight years after re- 
sided in Chicago. During this period 
she threw her energies chiefly into 
philanthropic work, being a prime 
mover in the work which led to the 
foundation of the Half Orphan Asylum 


and the Home for the Friendless, in- 
stitutions that are among the most suc- 
cessful charities of Chicago. In 1863 
she was appointed secretary of the first 
sanitary fair held in that city, and her 
practical activity made a marked success 
of the undertaking. 

In 1866 she came to New York City 
and made it her home, devoting herself 
industriously to literary work. In the 
Spring of 1883 she became the editor of 
the Magazine of American History, in 
which afund of good material for the 
use of some future historian of America 
has appeared. Mrs. Lamb was elected 
to membership in twenty-six historical 
and other learned societies in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Her most im- 
portant writings are: Play School 
Stories (in four volumes) and Spicy, a 
novel, in 1874; History of the City of 
New York, in two volumes, in 1881; 
The Christmas Owl and Snow and Sun- 
shine, in 1882 ; WallStreet in History, 
in 1883; and very many articles on his- 
torical subjects chiefly connected with 
the United States. 

With an organization of more than 
ordinary force Mrs. Lamb may be said 


~\\to have inclined to that line of activity 


which would require deliberation and 
steadiness. The temperament, as in- 
dicated by the portrait, has elements 
that must have been derived from the 
masculine side of her parentage. Not 
only is this seen in the general charac- 
ter of her physique, but it is decidedly 
shown in the contour of the forehead 
The spirit of her intellect was in the 
main perceptive and comparative. 

She loved to see, to glean, to compare, 
to analyze. In disposition she must have 
been distinguished for determination 
and reliance. Sensitive no doubt to 
the good opinions of others she was 
nevertheless sustained in circumstances 
of trial by her native dignity and power 
of self-centralization. Hers was a char- 
acter that commanded general respect. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 


a= £O°e 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


THE LAWYER. 


The practice of the iegal profession 1n 
its most exacting demands requires 
ample bodily constitution, with a large, 
well nourished brain, and a harmonious 
temperament. To be astute as a coun- 
sellor, sharp and clear asa critic in legal 
procedure, and at the same time able 
to display masterly forensic power, a 
massive, enduring, susceptible and 
magnetic personality are essential. 

The following phrenological analysis 
was dictated to a reporter in the ordi- 
nary course of business, May 18, 1888, 
with no knowledge of the person or his 
profession, and with no expectation of 
publication. The portrait, with permis- 
sion to publish the same in connection 
with the description of character and 
biography, have been obtained. 


HARVEY D. HADLOCK 

OU inherit largely from your 
mother, and by that inheritance 

you geta better nutritive system than 
you would be likely to get by inheriting 
from the father, because woman is bet- 
ter endowed with nutritive power than 
man, and so also are the feminine of 
the lower animals, because they have 
to manufacture nutrition for themselves 
and for the infant. Nature takes 
precious good care that there shall be 
no lack of nutrition where it is so much 
needed. The boy who inherits from the 
mother is likely to get better nutrition ; 
he is likely to weigh heavier, and in his 
build he will show it by having a 
longer body from the waist downward, 
and shorter, stouter limbs, and smaller 
extremities, feet and hands, and by 
having smaller features for the faceand 
head ; when a man inherits from his 


father, he gets an exaggeration of the 
bony structure. 

You have a brain measuring 24 
inches in circumference and 16 inches 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other over tie top, and 14 inches 
from the ear openings around the brow. 
The proper weight for that, as we study 
weight and size of brain, would be 205 
pounds, which is supposed to be the 
weight of body with which such a brain 
ought to have relation to give it sup- 
port ; you weigh 90 pounds more than 
that and hence can do extra work and 
not feel weariness. 

You are known, and always have 
been, for intuitive knowledge or sense of 
truth which a boy can readily inherit 
from his mother ; he cannot so well 
get it from any other source, or at 
least he is not likely to; while itis said 
‘* women are not logical,” occasionally 
we find one of them that is ; it is said 
that man is the logician, but when he 
inherits from his mother, he can take 
on intuition that precedes logic and 
gets the thing all framed out, the trellis 
up, before logic has time to verify it. 
The best things that an organization 
like yours ever reaches in matters per- 
taining to instant necessity, come by 
intuition ; you know what to do with- 
out knowing where it came from; it 
flashes on you and it is done or decided, 
and time and thought will indorse it. 
Occasionally men are brought into im- 
minent exigencies and they must do 
something instantly, and you are better 
in such a pinch than you are anywhere 
else. No matter how well you can 
bring up the rear in the way of logic, 
you can bring up these sharp turns 
readily. You have the power to see 
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quickly your surroundings and to 
gather in knowledge by observation, 
and you have also the ability to aggre- 
gate your facts and co ordinate them, 
and, like welding chain links, make one 
composite whole of it; so that your 
knowledge is like a system of railroads 
with a center, organized and all related, 


wv 


and the time tables bring everything 
around all right; you organize your 
knowledge so that it is systemized. 

You remember places. Geography 
to you is an enjoyment and you like to 
travel; if you had nothing to tie you 
down to business and to home, and the 
means todo as you would, you would 
doa great deal of traveling, and you 
would not run like a message on a tele- 
graph wire ; you would takeit leisurely 


and make no long appointments ahead, 
because you might want to stay in a 
given county for reasons and take 
your time to get acquainted with the 
people and many things that might 
interest you. If you had your time on 
your hands, you would not go around 
the world in eighty days. 


Your memory of facts is excellent, 
and your language enables you to put 
into words that which you know of 
truth, and you are capable of under- 
standing the particulars so as to make 
the case seem like history. Asa lawyer, 
you could talk to a jury asif you had 
been there and seen the whole thing, 
and they can hardly shake off the im- 
pression they get, though you do not 
say that you were there and saw it and 
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know all about it. It looks consistent 
the way you state it, and the argument 
and the supposed meaning and the testi- 
mony are all so melted together that it 
seems to be pretty much all testimony. 
They take your argument for testimony, 
and it is not very easy to shake a jury’s 
opinion that you areinthe right. If 
you have an even chance with men of 
equal ability with yourself, we mean 
logical and knowing ability only, your 
sympathetic temperament, your intui- 
tive way of looking at truth and your 
easy and persuasive method of express- 
ing it, will carry conviction to people 
without their knowing exactly how it 
happened. They are sure of it, but they 
cannot go back and explain it to 
another. 

You read character like a book; 
strangers to you are translucent, if not 
transparent ; occasionally they are the 
latter, and your impressions are not 
only quick and clear, but correct. 

Your generosity helps youtocarry with 
you an influence that is genial, and, like 
the light of a locomotive, it precedes 
you—not, perhaps, quite so far, but 
when you come into a room, before you 
speak a word most people will feel your 
presence and the genial influence of 
your magnetism ; and since you under- 
stand people without introduction, if 
you speak to a person you bring this 
knowledge of him upon him in sucha 
way that he feels he must answer to the 
best of his knowledge and ability ; if 
cross-examining a witness, you have a 
faculty of silent, mental, magnetic 
affiliation which makes him feel as if he 
were your friend, and what he knows 
would be all right if he were to tell it. 
Men are not very long recalcitrant 
under you unless they are very able 
men on the witness stand, andthe other 
counsel will sit like a hawk to object to 
your question; but you have skill 
enough to put the question in such a 
way that it will be legal and fair, and yet 
insidious. But your Benevolence is one 
of the elements that enters into that 


result ; your Friendship enters into the 
influence ; your social nature has the 
nature of rosin when it is used as a flux 
to solder sheets of tin and make them 
one, and you carry a good deal of that 
element in all your ways of life. People 
are a good deal more willing to do what 
you ask them to do than if you were 
thin and crisp and-dry and apparently 
exacting. You never have seemed to be 
that kind of aman; you sometimes ask 
people to please do that for you, yet you 
have a right to command them ; you do 
not always command a servant, and 
they will run their feet off to serve you. 

Your Firmness is large, but it isa more 
persistent element than an oppugnant 
element ; it is more like a line to hitch 
to the timber-head with which a man 
warps himself and his boat up to the 
dock, than it is like a pull with a boat- 
hook that can both push and pull. Your 
Firmness pulls, it doesn’t push, and one 
of the troubles you have is to keep men 
away from you. 

We would give you, if we could, a 
little more Self-esteem ; so large a brain 
can take it and be benefited by it. 

Your Caution is an influential ele- 
ment, rendering you watchful; you 
may not appear to be as anxious as you 
really are, but you will read over a 
document to see what it says and then 
to see what it means and suggest modi- 
fications ; you will have all the claims 
and the evidence, everything done that 
custom and law require; when you 
shut a door, you try toseeif it is latched 
or locked, and you sometimes go back 
and see if you have inserted some 
thought in a letter or anargument ; you 
do not remember whether you put it in 
or whether you thought to put it in, 
but ‘‘sure bind, sure find,” would be a 
pretty good motto for you; and while 
you do not go as if you were afraid, you 
meditate and consider whether you 
have done what the conditions of things 
require. Caution must be gratified. 

Conscience is strong ; you feel bound 
to be just. 4 Veneration is large enough 
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to make you devout in spirit and polite 
in manner. 

You have Agreeableness, which ren- 
ders you mellow in your methods; you 
sometimes make a soft rising inflection 
of voice when you are conscious that 
you have been laying down the state- 
ment pretty strongly, and you put a 
drop of oil and honey at the close of it 
to make it palatable, and you generally 
think of what you ought to say before 
you get to the finish. 

The Musical sense is strongly marked, 
and therefore, as a speaker, you ought 
to have a pleasant voice with a great 
deal of modulation. You could run, if 
we may use the term, the whole gamut 
of inflection and emphasis and impres- 
siveness and gentleness, so that in listen- 
ing to you people do not get tired or 
sleepy. If they are not so much inter- 
ested in the argument, your manner 
will make them feel that it is a living 
subject, that the cakes are warm, and 
therefore they would be likely to stay. 

Your Constructiveness qualifies you 
to understand mechanism and also to 
combine forces and facts in a way to 
make your case malleable and movable. 
Constructiveness enables a man to 
weave the parts of speech into asen- 
tencein such a way as to make it strong 
in one place, and smooth in another, 
and graceful in another, and true all 
the way; but a man with no Construc- 
tiveness chops logic, and everything he 
says and does has square corners, and he 
gives offence occasionally when he does 
not wish to, and is astonished that he 
has done so ; andconsequently, under 
your style of utterance and composition, 
you remember that men have more than 
one facilty; that they have sensitive- 
ness and sympathy, and aversions and 
timidities, and tastes and refinements, 
and prejudices and preferences that 
have to be considered and treated ; and 
you can do this business in such a way 
as to conciliate those that did not mean 
to like you, that felt crooked towards 
you, because you could speak on poli- 
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tics, and the man that you were opposed 
to would take your arm and go to din- 
ner after you had wrestled with your 
oppugnant topics through tke whole 
meeting. He would not dislike you, 
but he would tell everybody not to vote 
for you nor with you—that is partisan- 
ship, but your manhood is larger than 
your creed, religious or political. If 
you were a minister, they would ask 
you to come and help dedicate their 
churches, and help celebrate their great 
times outside of your own denomina- 
tion. 

Your affections are strong, you love 
devotedly and win people other than 
women and children to think tenderly 
of you. Men do not stand at a distance 
and shake hands with ycu, as itis called, 
as with the end of a pumphandle; they 
like to come right up and make it 
earnest, and they act as if they would 
say, ‘‘My regard for you is stronger 
than friendship; you are one of the men 
I like.” 

Ideality gives you a poetic sense, and 
it helps make you eloquent and pol- 
ished. 

Your strong Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and they are none too 
strong, give frame-work and power to 
your thought and effort; while your 
friendship and ideality serve to smooth 
and polish that which is strong. Gran- 
ite is very strong, but even that takes 
and retains its polish a good deal longer 
than marble does, and you have the 
elements of strength, but the public 
knows more about the sympathetic and 
the friendly side of your character. 
If you had an intelligent antagonist, 
and you were to plead on one side and 
he on the other, he would know where 
the iron hoop of your logic impinged 
him ; he would feel the strength of the 
argument. The public, not understand- 
ing and feeling an interest so much in 
the case, would see the grace and the 
urbanity and the friendliness that 
would seem to be embodied in expres- 
sion such as, ‘‘my excellent, learned 
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brother.” Then you take off another 
piece of the hide that common people 
would not perceive as he would. 

You have a sense of wit, and it is 
good-natured wit; you dislike to use 
the scimitar of wit in such a way as to 
make the subject tremble and quiver 
under the blow. You like to use wit 
in such a way that even the victim of 
it will laugh in spite of himself, while 
the rest enjoy it on their own account. 

With your wonderful vital system, 
your large brain, nourished and sus- 
tained as it is, your ample frame, with 
muscle as hard as rock, you ought to 
be master among men, and wherever 
you engage in the accomplishment of 
duty, it should be amply, broadly and 
earnestly done. There is no field of 





thought and theory in which such an 
organization as yours should not take 
a commanding position and easily win 
success, hence your responsibilities are 
great, because you have the power to 


achieve great results. You need no 
help. With such health and develop- 
ment you can cut your masterful path- 
way to success. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


It is but proper to state that the sub- 
ject of this sketch, nearly thirty years 
ago, then a youth of twenty-two, though 
he had studied law, was inclined to 
enter upon a course of business, and on 
his way to carry out his purpose he 
called at the phrenological office in 
New York and had an examination 
by Nelson Sizer, and was told by all 
means to study and practice law. This 
advice prevailed and he entered upon 
a special branch of study connected 
with maritime law under eminent direc- 
tion ; and thus settling himself into his 
life labor, he has since been undivided 
in his purpose and work. 

In 1888, at the age of forty-five, he 
again called as a stranger and the de- 
scription was given him by the same 
person, which is herewith produced, 
with no idea who he was or what was 


his pursuit. His history and work fully 
justify the phrenological predictions 
on each occasion. 

Harvey D. Hadlock was born at 
Cranberry Isles, Me., October 7, 1843, 
and was the son of Edwin Hadlock, 
whose ancestors were among the early 
settlers of New England. MHarvey’s 
grandfather, Samuel Hadlock, was born 
in Massachusetts, purchased the most of 
Cranberry Island, where he engaged in 
shipping and acquired a large fortune. 

Harvey obtained his education partly 
by private instruction, then in the East 
Maine Conference Seminary and at 
Dartmouth College, and was in 1865 ad- 
mitted to the bar in Maine; three years 
later he was admitted to practice in 
State and Federal courts in Nebraska, 
and in the same year also in Boston, 
and opened an office in that city. In 
1869, being called to New York on im- 
portant litigation pending in the United 
States ‘Circuit Court, he was admitted 
to practice in that State and in the Fed- 
eral Courts. In 1871 he was called to 
Maine to advocate the construction of a 
railway from Bangor eastward by way 
of Bucksport, and in 1873 he settled in 
Bucksport, where he was engaged in 
important railroad cases, and remained 
in that town for eight years, and won a 
prominent position at the Maine bar. 
From 1881 till 1887 he resided in Port- 
land, Me., adding to his reputation as 
an able advocate of important railroad, 
patent, and maritime, as well as crim- 
inal cases. In 1887 he returned to Bos- 
ton where he now resides, holding an 
office also in New York, his practice 
extends beyond New Englandand New 
York. Hedevotes his wonderful powers 
of body and of brain to his professional 
work with unremitting vigor and in- 
dustry, and his recuperative powers, 
which are of the highest order, enable 
him to follow case after case with un- 
wearying effort and with most brilliant 
results. As a rule he works without 
the aid of assistants, rarely takes notes, 
but trusts to his unfailing memery. 
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Mr. Hadlock, though very large in 
frame and figure, is not fat. He is a 
rapid and easy walker; he eats but two 
meals a day and his food is more nitrog- 
enous and phosphatic than carbona- 
ceous, hence he makes bone, brain and 
muscle, real working power, rather 
than adipose, and has no waste material. 

Weighing nearly 300 pounds, with a 
chest measuring 52 inches without cloth- 
ing, and standing almost 6 feet high, 
with a head measuring more than 24 
inches, and having an amiable and gen- 
erous face, his is a commanding figure 
even among great men, and by the 
breadth and clearness of his intellect 
and the force of his will, his arguments 
have a wealth of detail and accuracy, 
sustained by an unfailing memory and 
a masterful logic. Though very large 
in brain and body, he is compact and 
elastic in fiber; he works easily, and 
while every faculty is alert and vigil- 
ant, his voice is rich, full and flexible, 
and often rises to a point of commanding 
eloquence, it is not strange thai at an 
early age he has reached an acknowl- 
edged rank as one of the first of living 
advocates. To the Physiologist and 
Phrenologist his success is recognized as 
the natural result of one of the largest 
as well as one of the very best of organ- 
zations. 

Without knowing his name or pur- 
suit, our phrenological analysis, made 
in 1888, provides for and predicts all he 
has done, and we now express the be- 
lief that his manifestation of power and 
attainment of popularity have but just 
begun. 


En a 
TO ASPIRANTS FOR THE BAR. 


Many young men aspire to be lawyers, 
some of whom have the talent, others 
lack the power to make themselves skil- 
ful and successful. A man can be an 
office lawyer without a great deal of 
bodily vigor ; if he has a good intellect, 
even without force of character, he 
may understand law and help in pre- 
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paring cases or in transacting legal 
business in an office, or assist quietly 
other lawyers in trying cases; but to 
stand up before a court where the in- 
terests of the public are at stake, a 
lawyer should have brain power enough 
to be equal to any emergency, equal to 
any talent that will be brought against 
him. He should have the studious ten- 
dency to acquire the requisite knowledge 
not only, but should have memory to 
hold his knowledge, freedom of speech, 
and a good oratory, that he may give 
justice a fair show in its struggle against 
fraud and unrighteousness, and so be 
able to vindicate the rights of the public 
and of individuals. A lawyer may be 
sound, but he should be also quick. 
Some are slow and wearisome in hand- 
ling material, in making quotations and 
presenting facts to court and jury, thus 
wasting public time and wearying public 
patience. A lawyer should have good 
common sense, know as much as pos- 
sible of every day life, and if he has 
wit and humor it will aid his success. 
A public sentiment has obtained foot- 
hold that a lawyer needs only tact, 
keenness, cunning, and even unscrup- 
ulousness, and by such persons the 
law has been perverted. A citizen acting 
in the capacity of an officer of the court 
in the practice of the law, has no more 
right to take half of the money which a 
burglar has stolen from a bank, and use 
that asa fee to thwart justice and law in 
defending the villain who committed the 
robbery, than he has to help the burglar 
take the money; yet every month there 
are cases in which able counsel, endowed 
with talent and cunning, aid confessed 
scoundrels to escape punishment, and 
divide the spoils with the villains; and 
public plunderers, who escape with their 
booty, employ men to defraud justice in 
their cases; and talent, with moral worth 
either absent or in abeyance, lends itself 
tosuch nefarious work. Weadvise per- 
sons of only medium talent and slender 
constitutions to avoid law as a profes- 
sion. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 
THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SKULL AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE BRAIN. 


A person who wishes to understand the living subject, the peculiarities of 
phrenology and study its theoretical the skull anatomically considered. The 
and practical sides must, of course, take reason of this is because the brain, in its 























FIG. 26.—WELL BALANCED MALE BRAIN. 


the head as we meet itin daily life, and different sections and anatomical lines, 
he must also understand while heis divisions and limitations, bears certain 
examining the head, as we meetit in relations tothe anatomy of the skull, 
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and to know where one of the lobes of 
the brain leaves off and where another 
begins, he must know what relation the 
dividing line between these lobes bears 
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FIG. 27.—BLACK HAWK. 


Indian Chief of the Sac and Fox tribe, born about 
1768, on the east shore of the Mississippi, near 
the mouth of Rock river, died inIowa in 1838. He 
was a powerful chief—see the great base of his 
brain—and gave no little trouble in the war of 1812, 
and in 1831 and in the “Black Hawk war” of 1832, 
when his tribe was defeated by Gen. Dodge and 
Gen. Atkinson. Black Hawk was captured with 
two of his sons and seven of his warriors, who 
were brought East and confined in Fortress Mon- 
roe. In 1833 theywere released and joined their 
tribe. A cast was taken of his head, which is in 
our colleetion, and from which these engravings 
were made. The head was large above and about 
the ears. He wasa man of — in body and in 
courageous energy. What a face, what a neck ! 


to certain external marks on the cra- 
nium. For instance, the anterior lobes 
of the brain, which fill the entire fore- 
head, lie upon a platform which is made 
by the arches which cover the eyes, and 
constitute the roof of the eye sockets. 
These are called thesuper-orbitar plates 
in the human skull, aad the way to as- 


certain where the posterior margin of 
that platform terminates, and conse- 
quently where the anterior lobes of the 
brain are separated from the middle 
lobes. To find this see engraving 
of the skull Fig. 26. 
The malar bone or cheek bone 
7, will be followed by a pressure 
of the finger or thumb backward 
towards the opening of the ear 
and upon the narrow bone 8, call- 
ed the zygomatic arch, and under 
that bone there will be found a 
little notch from which we have 
drawn a perpendicular line 18. 
Inside the skull there is in the 
brain, see Fig. 20, a bottom view 
of the brain, what is called the 
fissure of Sylvius, indicated by 
letters BB. The anterior lobes of 
the brain A A are separated from 
the middle lobes by the ridge of 
Sylvius on the inside of the skull, 
which ridge fills the fissure of 
Sylvius; see Fig. 30, a bottom 
view of the inside of the skull. 
Behind the opening of the ear 
and a little back of the point of 
the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone, we erect a vertical 
line 20, fig. 26. The petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone lies 
under this line, a little back of the 
opening of the ears, and that ridge di- 
vides the middle lobes from the posterior 
lobes. An indication of that will be seen 
in Fig. 19 and also in Fig. 25. The posi- 
tion where we have drawn these lines 
may thus be anatomically considered 
and decided upon in three seconds by 
an expert examiner ; for instance, if we 
stand at the left side of a patient and 
run the thumb along from the cheek 
bone backwards towards the ear, we 
strike a narrow bone 8, and under that 
bone we find a notch, from which we 
draw the verticle line 18 ; then back of 
the ear, the mastoid process 9, can be 
distinctly felt, and just at the base of 
that we draw the other verticle line 20, 
and so we get our two vertical lines 
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drawn, between which the middle lobes 
of the brain are situated. Now some 
men have a very large development of 
the middle lobes, see portraits of black. 
Hawk Fig. 27 and 28. Sometimes nearly 
two-thirds of the head seems to be de- 
veloped in that middle lobe. See Fig. 
21, North American Indian, between 
BB and CC, and contrast the middle 
lobes of that brain with Fig. 29, and 
see how much stronger the savage 
brain is developed in that region. 
The drawing of the skull before us 
Fig. 26, is a pretty well balanced male 
skull, but we show the drawing of a 
skull Fig. 29, the anterior lobes of 
whose brain, like that of Fig. 21, ° 
were much smaller than the middle, 
The same is true of Black Hawk, 
whose anterior lobe of brain for 
ward of line 18 issmall and short and 
narrow compared with the middle 
lobes. Where the lobes of the brain 
are properly harmonized the char- 
acter is expected to be uniform and 
clear ; that there will be enough of 
intellect for the region of propensity, 
and enough of the social to give 
harmonious and vigorous affection, 
and enough of the top head above 
the horizontal line 19 to manifest 
moral feeling; but in Black Hawk, 
the middle lobes of the brain are 
paramount. 

Now all these matters will strike an 
examiner in one minute. When we see 
aman inthe pulpit or on the rostrum 
of a lecture hall or rising in a court 
room to try a case, these measurements 
and consideration of the proportion of 
different parts of the head are grasped 
almost as quickly as a person can take 
an estimate of the features. Occasion- 
ally the nose is uncommonly large for 
the face, or the middle lobes of the 
brain are enormously large for the front 
and rear. The base of the brain under 
line 19 is heavy, while that part of the 
brain above line 19 is low down, pinched 
and depressed like that of Black Hawk, 
and all this is done without any 


thought of bumps; indeed, the subject of 
bumps becomes ridiculous when we con- 
sider the architectural and mathematical 
construction of brain development and 
distance from the brain centre. 
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FIG. 28.—BLACK HAWK. 


In Fig. 21, as we have already re- 
ferred, the anterior intellectual lobes 
of the Indian brain are comparatively 
small when considered in relation to 


FIG. 29.—ANIMAL PROPENSITY. 


the middle lobes; and in the portraits of 
Black Hawk, in the front and side 
views, Figs. 27 and 28 the same will be 
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noticed. The head is very wide through 
the sides. The Indian has much more 
of passion and of propensity than he 
has of intellectuality; the Indian has a 
narrow and superficial development in 
in the intellectual departments, and is 
cramped in his reason and theoretical 
capability; he is governed chiefly by 
what he sees and by experience. 

In figure of the skull 26 we may say 
that the numerals have all a meaning. 
1 shows that section of the skull which 
is the frontal bone, 2 is the parietal 
bone, 3 is the occipital bone, 4 is the 
temporal bone, 5 is the sphenoid bone, 
6 is the nasal bone, extending about 
half the length of the nose; 7 is the 
malar bone, 8 is the zygomatic arch, 9 
is the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone, to which muscles go up the side 
of the neck and fasten and impart the 
rotary motion, or the side motion back 
and forth of the head; 10 is the occipital 
spine, 11 is the superior maxillary; 
upper jaw bone; 12 is the inferior max- 
illary, or under jaw bone; 13 is the open- 
ing of the ear, called by anatomists 
meatus auditorius externus ; 14 the sty- 
loid process. The sutures or seams which 
unite the different bones of the head are: 
15, coronal suture; 16, lambdoidal suture; 
17, squamous suture; 18, the vertical line 
from the zygomatic arch, showing the 
division of the anterior from the middle 
lobes; 19, the horizontal line running 
from A to B, which is the centre of os- 
sification, where those bones begin to 
form, upon the dura mater, the mem- 
brane which lines the skull and in- 
closes the brain. Asan egg is enclosed 
by skin first and then the shell is de- 
posited or built upon it, so the skull is 
developed by fibrous radial lines of bone 
as seen at Aand B. Ice freezes in that 
way and sends out spicula; and when 
these bone fibers or radii extend from 
these centres in every direction they 
finally meet with radii from other 
bone centres. At A and B these radial 
formations and extensions of bone are 
shown, and there would be another 
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about in the middle line of the occipital 
bone and in other bones, and the sutures 
are formed by the interlocking of these 
radial spicula of bone. 

The line 21 which is drawn from the 
eyebrow to the occipital spine at 10, 
shows the base of the anterior and of 
the posterior lobes of the brain; the mid- 
dle lobe of the brain hangs below that 
line. From the external opening of the 
ear 13, we erect a line 22 at right angles 
with 21, and that shows the depth of the 
middle lobe of the brain, below the an- 
terior and posterior lobes. Where the 
middle Jobe of the brain is large and 
hangs down low, and sends the ear low 
down, we conclude physiologically that 
the person has strong vitality and a 
strong hold upon life. This line 21 was 
drawn by Mr. Abram Cox of Edinburgh 
and referred to by Mr. Combe in his 
system of Phrenology in the volume 
published in 1825. Dr. Powell of Ken- 
tucky in 1854 announced to the world 
that he had discovered that the base of 
the brain is devoted to the existence of 
life, and that by measurements, which 
he gave, the probabilities of the length 
of life could be prognosticated. In our 
drawing Fig. 26 the line 22, drawn 
from the opening of the ear 13 to the 
line of 21, shows the depth of that mid- 
dle lobe below the anterior and poste- 
rior lobes; and Dr. Powell called that 
line 22 the Life Line. 

Dr. Powell, however, gives credit to 
Dr. Robert Cox, of Edinburgh, for 
showing how in this manner one could 
ascertain the depth of the middle lobes 
below the anterior and posterior lobes. 
Mr. Combe, knowing both Robert and 
Abram Cox, is doubtless right in at- 
tributing that measurement to Abram 
Cox. Mr. Combe describes the base 
line and also gives engravings. Dr. 
Powell claimsto have formulated the 
idea that the vegito vital power depends 
on the middle lobes of the brain, ex- 
tending below the line which Cox draws 
and which we have represented. We 
believe that in the strength of the mid- 
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dle lobes of the brain resides the power 
of life,and that the organs which be- 
long to the sense of appetite, sight, 
hearing and breathing are related to the 
middle lobes of the brain. We believe 
that the width of the head above the 
ears also gives the power of vitality as 
well asthe depth. It will beseen that 
all narrow-headed beasts, birds and 
fishes have a weaker hold on life than 
those who have a broad head ; the nar- 
row headed ones are easily killed and 
they will yield to comparatively slight 
injuries, but the cat and the catfish 
have great tenacity of life; the latter 
will live all night after it is half cut 
in two with a spear, and only a 
little water in the bottom of the boat, 
while rabbits or shad, with their nar- 
row heads, are very easily killed. The 
rabbit will die if smitien with the flat 
of the fingers on the side of the head, 
and ashad will die in three minutes 
after it is drawn from the water. 

In order to make this matter decidedly 
clear, we insert a special drawing to 
represent a skull, Fig. 30, showing the 
proper measurements and making the 
measurement which indicates the depth 
of the middle lobes of the brain, as they 
project below the anterior and posterior 
lobes. A shows the base of the 
anterior lobes as they lie on the 
super-orbitar plates. B shows the loca- 
tion of the occipital spine, or bony point 
in the back head, which also indicates 
the base of the posterior lobes, and the 
separation between the cerebrum and 
the cerebellum. Itis not in all cases 
easy for a person not familiar with the 
matter to find this point and ascertain 
the exact location, but in some heads it 
projects three quarters of an inch. C 
shows the life line, drawn from the base 
line A Bto the external opening of 
the ear, and the length of the line C 
shows the depth of the projection of 
the middle lobes of the brain below 
the anterior and _ posterior -lobes. 
The greater the length of the life 
line C, the greater the tenacity 


of life under labor ani care, and 
especially under injury and disease. If 
the line be short, that is, if the middle 
lobe of the brain does not go much 


FIG. 30.—THE LIFE LINE, 


below the anterior and posterior lobes 
of the brain, then the hold on life is 
feeble but if the line be long, say an 
inch, or an inch anda quarter, then 
the person will keep the lamp of life 
burning, accidents excepted, toextreme 
oldage. For more than fifty years we 
have regarded the width of the middle 
section of the head as being a measure 
of vitality and an indication of long 
life. When Dr. Powell’s life line was 
promulgated,indicating the depth of the 
middle lobes as showing the length of 
life, we accepted that as an indication 
of long life. We may remark that the 
base line as drawn on Powell’s cuts are 
not alike onthe two skulls which he 
presents, and another thing, they are 
not according to his descriptions, the 
artist, we presume, not getting the nght 
idea. Our drawing corresponds ana- 
tomically to Combe’s description and to 
Cox’s method, and also to Powell's 
statement. It is not a difficult thing, 
where this bony point, the occipital 
spine, can be located, to place the top or 
other line, beginning at the brow and 
drawing the lines to the back of the 
head tothe little bony point, or occip- 
ital spine, and the depth of the opening 
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of the ear below this line is the life line. 
A person who gets used to it, a practical 
Phrenoligist for instance, can put his 
thumb on the occipital spine and draw 
the line with his eye from the brow to 
the point in the back head, and estimate 
within an eighth of an inch the distance 
of the line to the ear opening where it 
crosses above the opening of the ear. 
Physicians can do this without making 
any parade, and especially they can 
study the broadness of the heads as well 
as the depth of the middle lobes. 

Dr. Lambert, an eminent lecturer on 
physiology and anatomy, was perhaps 
the first man in this country to make 
this point known; and he delivered 
public lectures, measuring the width of 
the head just forward of the opening of 
the ear, as well as the depth, and de- 
termining in that way the probable risk 
in matters of life insurance ; and when 
he was president of a life insurance 
company in this city, he would measure 
the width of the head and also the 
depth below this line, and he would 
insure one who had a one and a 
quarter inch life line for about 
half the price at which he would 
insure one where the opening of the 
ear was high up and the head was nar- 
row. Our view of the case, therefore, 
presents Combe’s method, and also that 
of Cox, Powell and Lambert all at 
once. 

When Dr. Lambert was president of 
a life insurance company and accepted 
and declined applicants on the basis of 
these measurements, other companies 
became alarmed at his method, for of 
course when hesaw a man had a strong 
hold on life, he would insure him 
for about half what he would have to 
pay at the other companies, and the 
others he would tax higher ;so Dr. Lam- 
bert would get the best ones at about 
half the nominal figures, and as he 
cbarged the short lived people double 
price, that would drive them all to the 
other companies, and they objected ; 
and so Dr. Lambert’s young institution 


had so succumb to the combined influ- 
ence and opposition of the other and 
more established firms. But his was 
the only fair way to insure, on the 
same principle that a brick house should 
not be taxed as high with insurance as 
a wooden house with a shingle roof ; 
and why should not a man with eighty 
probable years of life before him be 
taxed less than one with only forty or 
fifty-years ? 

There are not a few physicians who 
have become familiar with this method 
of establishing the length of life; and 
when a child is born, if the middle lobe 
of the brain is narrow and small, and 
if the opening of the ear is high up, 
the doctor does not expect to raise that 
child ; but if the opening of the ear is 
low down, when the line is drawn from 
the brow to the occipital spine, then 
the doctor expects that the child will 
thrive and endure all sorts of illness 
and injury, and live in spite of unfavor- 
able circumstances. Hence the children 
of wealthy people, who can give them a 
fine education and surround them with 
all the comforts and amenities of life 
without any exertion on their part— 
these children are apt to inherit after 
a while a light middle lobe of the brain, 
while the children of the hard working 
poor, the people who have to smite and 
hammer their way to success, will have 
broad middle lobes of the brain; for 
they have to struggle and tussle and 
work their way way to success as best 
they ‘can. They have to work for food 
and raiment, and they have to defend 
themselves against quarrelsome as- 
saults ; so the children of the poor live, 
not because there is merit in dirt, 
squalor and poverty, but because there 
is constitutional vigor to the middle 
lobe of the brain, and many of them be- 
come the master spirits of their age. 
They have drive, force, push and enter- 
prise ; they are like steam engines well 
appointed ; and in this country where 
there is opportunity for the poor, if 
they have brain, numbers of men and 
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women have risen to distinction, and 
have made themselves not only masters 
among men, but masters of millions ; 
and when they work their way to suc- 
cess in this manner, they are called self- 
made. Occasionally, in other countries 
individuals break through the bonds of 
poverty and ignorance and rise to dis- 
tinction. Their brain power sends them 
up to prosperity and success, and they 
climb the stairs : they are not carried up 
by an elevator. 

We have incorporated this basilar 
line of the brain 21 in Fig. 26, and 
also the life line 22, so that the one 
figure of the skull will carry the idea 
of this whole matter. In Fig. 31, the 
bottom of the skull, as we look down 
into it will be easily seen; the edge of 
the skull is shown where it is sawed off. 

oS 


é aes 
FIG. 31.—BASE OF SKULL. 
In the front part are seen the seat of 
the anterior lobes of the brain, the back 
margin of that anterior lobe of the 
brain, and the margin of the middle lobe 
is showao; then the back section, the 
valley in which the cerebellum is lo- 
cated, is shown, and there is also the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone 
running in from the side towards the 
center just forward of the foramen 
magnum 21, which is the dividing line 
between the middle and the posterior 
lobes, and the depression there holds 
the cerebellum. See Fig. 20, and see 


how nicely that would fit into the 
bottom of the skull that we are looking 
at; see Fig. 19, also D for the cerebellum. 

Thus the intelligent reader will get a 
general idea of how the internal struct- 
ure of the skull is made, and how to 
study the size of the brain and its 
different compartments. The topics 
herein contained have not been studied 
much by the general reader. They were 
usually counted as technicalities and 
slurred over, but he who would read 
character promptly and correctly should 
be informed, and apply his information 
to these divisions of the brain himself. 
One man may have avery short an- 
terior lobe of brain; he may be weak in 
intellect; he is narrow headed, and yet 
he wears a good-sized hat, because the 
middle and posterior lobes are decidedly 
large. He has strong animal feelings; 


he is coarse and full of thunder and a 
great worker ; the back head is strong, 
and so he is social, friendly and warm 
hearted ; but still the top of his head 


may be low and small, and his front 
head may be deficient. He is little in- 
clined to study and less inclined to 
moral ethics ; he works hard and smites 
his way through difficulty, and he can 
be led and guided properly by superior 
brains, and thus become an interesting 
and important factor in the great work 
and struggle of life. Some men want 
others to plan for them and guide their 
power, and then they will be masters in 
their own field. 

Every invention which saves muscle 
tends to widen the scope of mankind, 
multiplying the comforts of life and 
elevating those who use muscle. Where 
there is no machinery, hand labor 
makes drudges of men who have 
genius and deserve betier things, yet 
strange to say, mere labor has inclined 
to oppose mechanical invention, just 


as farmers opposed railroads, which it 
was thought would put horses out of use 
and give no market for oats. Rail- 
roads have made horses widely required 
and a market for all the oats that could 
be raised. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOSIAH M. GRAVES, W. H. GIBBS, HENRY?Phre nologist, and in the autumn of that 


B. GIBBONS. 

As Messrs. Graves, Gibbs and Gib- 
bons were at various times traveling 
companions and partners in lecturing 
and practicing Phrenology, of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, he was requested to write 
the following sketches for THE JOURNAL. 

oO. F. W. 
REV. JOSIAH M. GRAVES. 

This gentleman was a Baptist clergy- 
man and settled for some time in the 
city of Norwich, Conn. When phren- 
ology was introduced by Dr. Spurzheim, 
and books were obtainable, he read on 
the subject and became interested, and 
finally resigned his pastorage and 
adopted phrenology as a profession. He 
was a good scholar, an excellent speak- 
er and a good debater, and commanded 
the attention and interest of his audi- 
ences; he was an able advocate of 
phrenology. He began lecturing some- 
where about 1837, and was mostly occu- 
pied in the New England states. He 
was also something of an artist in oil 
paintings, and made a large gallery of 
pictures for the illustration of his sub- 
ject so that he could cover the whole 
side of a lecture room. He was a fine 
delineator of biography ; he would refer 
to his pictures to illustrate his lectures, 
and then devote a whole evening to the 
biographical exposition of the pictures 
in his gallery. He lectured about ten or 
twelve years, and would occasionally 
preach on Sundays where he happened 
to be. He was singularly tender and 
affectionate, especially to children, and 
in his manners he was polite, cordial, 
friendly and acceptable. He had a light 
complexion and blue eyes and stood 
about five feet eight inches high. Mr. 
Graves was born about 1806 and died 
about 1858 or 1860. 


WM. H. GIBBS. 


Mr. Gibbs was born in 1819 at Bland- 


ford, Mass. He heard Mr. Graves lec- 
ture in March, 1838, which inspired him 
with an idea of entering the field as a 


year he and Mr. P. L. Buell formed an 
association and started out together, 
visiting and lecturing in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and perhaps Delaware. 
They separated after a few weeks and 
worked apart from each other, though 
within hailing distance. The next year, 
1839, Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Sizer were as 
sociated, and they worked in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware—to- 
gether part of the time but most of the 
time in different places not far apart. 
They published some chartsin partner- 
ship under the nameof ‘‘Gibbs & Sizer.” 
For several years Mr. Gibbs lectured in 
New England and the Middle States, 
but having relationship in a mercantile 
business, usually lectured only during 
the autumn and winter. Later on he 
worked out of phrenology into real es- 
tate and bought Western lands and 
finally settled at Lyons, Iowa, where he 
now enjoys the fruits of his industry 
and business skill. There he occupies 
himself with his large library, and has 
sometimes written for the public press. 
He has been on the political stump ad- 
vocating public reforms for the last 
thirty years, and so has kept himself 
alive to the interests of the country and 
to business. He is an attractive speaker, 
brim full of wit and humor; he tells a 
story well. He has practical judgment 
and an uncommon amount of financial 
push and business energy. There are 
few men who will get as much out of a 
given line of conditions in the way of 
push and prosperity as he will, and 
through his practical business capabil- 
ity he has made everything he has en- 
gaged in a success financially, and 
phrenology is no exception. 
HENRY B. GIBBONS. 


Henry B. Gibbons was born in Gran- 
ville, Mass., about 1809, and had oppor- 
tunities for attending public schools 


there. He was an intimate friend of 
Mr. P. L. Buell, having been born in the 
same town. Mr. Gibbons having read 
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phrenology carefully and studied it for 
years, resolved to enter upon its prac- 
tice. He had a lame knee which made 
his ley crooked, and required a thick 
shoe to even it up. When he was a boy 
he had what was called a fever sore, and 
when he was about 65 years of age it 
broke out afresh, so that he died of blood 
poison. Henry B. Gibbons had a large 
head ; with an enormous development 
of the perceptives; he remembered every- 
thing that touched him and was laden 
with interesting reminiscences. Every- 
thing that he had heard or had read 
that would bear upon the subject he was 
discussing was used to contribute to its 
interest. In the latter part of 1841 he 
tried lecturing and succeeded. In 1843 
he traveled with Prof. Sizer for some 
months and took lessons in practical 
phrenology and started out separately 
in the month of July, 1843, commencing 
at Bridgehampton, Long Island, and 
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was one of the most faithful and persist- 
ent of phrenological lecturers. When he 
got hold of an interesting subject he 
would spend an hour and a half or two 
hours in the verbal description ; with a 
kind of magnetic enthusiasm he would 
hold the interest of his customer to the 
end. Hetraveled through New England 
and New York; he was an excellent 
examiner, a good lecturer, and was 2s 
serious in his work as any man could 
possibly be. He married in Delhi, N. Y., 
and continued to travel in phrenology 
for about fifteen years. He finally adopt- 
ed photograpky as a collateral line of 
business, and settled in Herkimer 
county where he died about 1875. If 
the world had a few thousand men as 
intelligent in phrenology, as faithful 
and accurate in delineation as Henry B. 
Gibbons was, it would be a mental and 
moral force that would command re- 
spect and richly serve the world. 


THIRTY MINUTES WITH A CHILD. 


NDER this headinga writer in the 

Boston Journal of Education de- 
Scribes an experience with a ‘‘young 
one” as follows :— 

‘*While at church recently there sat 
in the same pew with mea child three 
and a half yearsold. In body and mind 
she is quite equal to the average child a 
year older. Wrapped in a gray cloak 
heavily trimmed with white fur, wear- 
ing head dress and muff of the same 
material, her hair falling in flaxen ring- 
lets over her shoulders, an‘mated with 
restless activity, she strongly suggested 
a huge snowflake in whose interior was 
concealed a perpetual motion in active 
operation. She was not in the pew three 
minutes before she stood up and ‘spied 
the land.’ In the book-rack were mis- 
sionary sheets, lesson leaves, and enve- 
lopes for contributions. She carefully 
folded the printed matter, laying edge 
on edge and, creasing with scrupulous 
nicety, enclosed them in envelopes and 


sealed them. One envelope was left. The 
filled ones were set aside by themselves 


‘“*The muff next engaged her atten 
tion. She stroked it, lifted it, swung it, 
then hung it by the cord to the covering 
of the book-rack. It did not hang hori- 
zontally, and she worked uutil she had 
the cord fastened over two projections 
and the outline became symmetrical. 
Next, her grandmother’s muff was com- 
pared with herown. This too was finally 
suspended, but it had no cord and only 
one tassel could be fastened, and the 
result did not please her. While further 
handling, she discovered a kerchief in 
the elder’s muff. Promptly she madea 
letter out of it and enclosed it in the 


remaining envelope. Then she exam- 
ined the seal of all her letters, then re- 
balanced the muffs, then looked for more 
toys and coveted some treasures near 
by, but her chaperon restrained her from 
laying hands on neighbors’ property.” 

On the basis 6f these data he makes 
the following inferences: 

‘*1. Children are by nature active. 
This inherent activity brings them in 
contact with the external world, and 
gives them a certain training which 
Spencer says nature considered too pre- 
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cious to intrust to any bungling teacher, 
and kept it in her own charge. 

**2. One object, however charming, 
cannot hold the attention of children 
long. The young lady in question 
changed employment after eight min- 
utes, then after seven, then after shorter 
intervals. 

**3. The sermon was a vigorous ap- 
peal to sinners to set their houses in 
order, but it never reached the child. 
Instruction must be adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil. 

‘*4. A long list of mental processes 
was called into play ; sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, reasoning, 
symmetry, or sense of proportion, etc. 
It is wrong to keep children at stick- 
laying or on other kindergarten diet, 
when they naturally use reason and 
other higher functions of mind. 

**5. For an hour of enjoyment, chil- 
dren should take their grandmas to 
church, where the latter must refrain 
from constantly checking childish ac- 
tivity.” 

These conclusions are drawn readily 
enough, as the conduct of the girl mani- 
fested them in the clearest manner. 
But there is one original element in her 
organization that should have impressed 
the observer to the extent of its mention, 
for the child exhibited it certainly ina 
very striking way. We refer to the 
faculty of order. Everything detailed 
above has relation to that faculty. Her 
order and central perceptive elements 
were associated in activity to a very 
uncommon degree in one so young, 
forming a subject of study that deserves 
to be kept in view as she grows up. 

a ie sig 
“YES MA’AM!!” 

N ‘‘commanding, exhorting, or en- 
treating,” as the grammar book 
says, the tone of the voice is far more 
important than the words used. Chil- 
dren are especially susceptible to moods, 
as evidenced in the voice, a fact of 
which parents are too ignorant, or which 
they carelessly do not take into account. 


An incident in the life of a real little 
boy and his real mother, will very 
clearly illustrate this point. The parents 
had five children—three boys and two 
girls—and as they were very close in 
age, any mother may imagine the try- 
ing times that arose among this exceed- 
ingly lively young brood. The father 
was a mild, quiet spoken man, who was 
devoted to the little ones. The mother, 
equally devoted, but sharp and crisp in 
her method of. commanding when she 
proposed to have instant obedience. 
Among the little ones was a specially 
mischievous young monkey of a boy 
about four years of age, who feared 
nothing—or if anything ever did frighten 
him, he was specially careful not to 
show it. There was nothing bragga- 
docia about him—he simply went his 
own way quietly, and rejoiced in the 
success of many a comical prank. One 
day his mother called him to take his 
nap, but Harry was nowhere to be 
found. At last he was discovered under 
the bed. ‘‘Harry,” said his mother de- 
cidedly, ‘‘come out from under that 
bed.” Not a stir on the part of my 
young gentleman. ‘‘ Harry” (more de- 
cidedly), ‘‘come out from under that 
bed!” Harry crawled slowly forth, 
and then began talking to himself, be- 
ing careful that his mother heard what 
he said. ‘‘That’s always the way,” he 
said slowly and meditatively. ‘‘If my 
papa speaks to me he says, ‘ Harry, my 
dear, come out from under that bed ;’ 
but when my mamma speaks, it’s ‘ Yes 
Ma’am !!’ I wonder why that is?” The 
soft, cooing voice which he assumed to 
represent his father, and the sharpness 
for his mother’s tones, were inimitable. 
He could think of no shorter, quicker 
words to represent her manner than 
‘*Yes Ma’am!” which he gave to per- 
fection. 

There was a sermon in that small 
youth's soliloquy, which carried some 
weight with it, though the mother was 
considerably amused, feeling assured as 
she did, of thethoroughly good comrade- 
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ship which existed between herself and 
her little flock, spite of the tone. Many 
another mother, however, with less 
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ROBERT H. MILLER, 





geniality and fun in her disposition, 
would have driven her little ones away 
from her by her ‘‘ Yes Ma’am !” 














PREACHER AND DEBATER. 


_ ROBERT H. MILLER 
was born in Kentucky, June 7, 
1825. At the age of eleven he was 
taken to Indiana, where, struggling 
with poverty, and faithfully using his 
few school privileges, he soon became 
an active teacher, then a lawyer and 
political speaker of great promise. 

At the age of twenty-five, Elder 
Miller married Miss Sarah Harshbarger, 
a woman of stron,z faith and deep piety, 
who became the means of his conver- 
sion. 

Uniting with the German Baptist 
Brethren, or Tunker Church, he aban- 
doned law and politics. He was soon 
chosen to the ministry, and at once was 
a skillful preacher. Advancing rapidly, 
he reached the full ministry of his 
Church—the Eldership—and stood 
abreast with the leading men of his 
fraternity. 

The Gospel Messenger, a German 
Baptist paper of wide circulation, 
contains the following : 

‘* Asa preacher he possessed rare gifts, 
and has for years been regarded as the 
ablest doctrinal preacher in the brother- 
hood. He had not only a clear under- 
standing of the Scriptures, but had the 
ability to make it clear to others. When 
preaching, he never lost sight of his 
subject. He never wandered. He al- 
ways had clear, well-defined points 
before him, and bent all his energies to 
get them well-fixed in the minds of his 
hear-rs. Few men put more work on 
their sermons. 

“It was, perhaps, as a debater 
that Brother Miller showed his great- 
est ability. He probably held no 
less than twelve public discussions, 
some of them lasting as long as eight 


days. Asa debater, he was always cool 
and always ready. He was never known 
to become excited or te flinch. He 
always entered these discussions well 
prepared, made but few points, and 
they were his very best, and he defended 
them to the last. As a defender of the 
faith, he was as bold asa lion, and yet 
as gentle asa lamb. He happily com- 
bined the elements of strength, firmness 
and goodness. Asa debater, he probably 
never had an equal among us. 

‘*Brother Miller was also a good 
writer, and has left productions that 
will always be prized by our people. 
His book, entitled ‘The Doctrine of the 
Brethren Defended,’ will always remain 
a standard work among us. As a de- 
fense of some of our doctrine, it is 
not excelled by any work written by 
any of our brethren. He also occupied 
a position on the editorial staff of the 
Brethren at Work. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the advisory 
committee of the Messenger. While 
Brother Miller was a good writer, he was 
never in love with the pen. He rather 
dreaded to write, and that is probably 
why he has not written more for publi- 
cation. Yet his writings were always 
sought after. He preferred to talk 
rather than to write.” 

While at Mt. Morris College, IIl., 
delivering a course of theological lec- 
tures, he was taken sick, and died 
March 8, 1892. 

A strong believer in primitive Christi- 
anity, accepting the New Testament 
as the only rule of faith and practice, 
preaching baptism by triune immersion, 
feet washing a Church ordinance, the 
Lord’s Supper a full meal aside from 
the Eucharist, plainness of dress, the 
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kiss of charity, anointing the sick with 
oil, etc. Preaching these doctrines in 
a positive and powerful manner, it is 
readily seen how the challenges for 
discussions came. 

With his clear, logical and forcible 
style, his arguments were conclusive 
and convincing. In the national con- 
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blessed. He truly stands a typical 
representative of his Faitb. 
I. N. H. BEAHM. 

The following remarks on the char- 
acter of Elder Miller were based on a 
photograph from which the engraving 
is taken : 
The photograph of this man indicates 








ROBERT H. MILLER. 


ferences of his Church, Elder Miller 
would remain quiet on discussions till 
the questions were well ventilated, then 
in his powerful speeches sweep the 
delegation. Very seldom did his view 
fail to prevail. 

Elder Miller was a good and useful 
man, and will long, long be remem- 
bered as one of the ablest men with 
whom his fraternity has ever been 


mental and physical activity with a 
combination of fineness of quality, 
endurance and force. In any field of 
endeavor he would have been, in his 
way, a master. Had he been a seaman, 
he would have wanted half a gale of 
wind to sail in; he would not have 
been satisfied with a ten-knot breeze. 
Had he been engaged in railroading, 
he would have wanted the lightning 
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express. Had he held the reins of the 
road, he would have wanted a brisk 
team and a clear path. His whole consti- 
tution glows with life, vim and vigor ; 
and while he has force that belongs 
to the masculine nature, the mandatory 
enthusiasm that seeks to master what- 
ever opposes and needs to be conformed 
or reformed, he has the sensitive in- 
stincts of the feminine which make him 
a sharp critic, a clear-cut thinker, and 
a man of wonderful power to make 
definite the thought he wishes to im- 
press. We judge, therefore, that the 
front part of his head, the intellectual, 
the perceptive, and the intuitive ele- 
ments were inherited from his mother. 
He thinks as she thought, he knows 
as she knew, he appreciates as she 
head that belongs to the masculine, the 
father. That gives him the earnest 
energy and the commanding spirit 
which wields an influence and moves 
powerfully wherever these things act. 


He has large Cautiousness; the head 
is broad at the upper back corner, up- 
ward and backward from the ears, that 


enables him to sound the alarm. He 
would have been a good pioneer; a 
good leader of men as a soldier; and 
a natural herald of truth which he 
deemed important. He has large Con- 
scientiousness that gives him a sense of 
righteousness, a feeling of justice and 
judgment. He is a natural John the 
Baptist, whose message was: ‘‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make His path 
straight. Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

He has large Firmness, which gives 
him determination ; and that is seen 
in every feature of his face—decision 
and earnestness. It is seen in the organ 
of Firmness in the centre of the back 
part of his top head. His Veneration 
gives him a sense of the Divine right, 
power and worth. His Benevolence 
renders him sympathetic toward those 
he wishes to serve. He has the en- 
thusiasm which comes from Ideality 
and Sublimity, hence he would be 


eloquent in a cause he adopted and 
believed. He has discrimination and 
criticism, knowledge of character, 
power to impress his thought upon 
others, partly because he is in mag- 
netic touch with other people, and 
because he has an instinct to under- 
stand the character of those whom 
he meets. 

Another of the traits shown in the 
portrait is Order. He is systematic, 
critical, in earnest, and honest; and all 
of these conditions are fortified by 
courage and fear, courage to meet oppo- 
sition and fear for the danger he is 
trying to protect himself and others 
against. He has a good memory, what 
he knows is at his command. He has 
fluency of speech, but its peculiarity 
is rather the crispness and grip which 
his words have, in burning where he 
scathes and melting where his tender- 
ness is brought to bear. He would teli 
a pathetic story so as to bring tears 
to every eye. He would scathe ram- 
pant unrighteousness in a way to make 
sinners tremble. If he were prosecuting 
attorney in a civil court he would make 
a man feel what a monster of wicked- 
ness he was, as Warren Hastings said 
he did when Burke was scathing him 
in his famous trial. Hastings said the 
only relief he had under the scathing 
was the consciousness that he had not 
violated his conscience. If this man 
were a prosecuting attorney, if a man 
were guilty, he would make him seem 
as guilty as he was; he would make 
him feel like confessing and throwing 
himself on the mercy of the court. 
There are some mental constitutions 
which, when exercised upon the out- 
ward life, produce a sedative effect, the 
diction is smooth, the thoughts lacking 
in pungency, and the effect is like 
the polishing process in mechanics. 
When a constitution like this is on 
tire the results are as specific as the 
path of the glazier’s diamond that 
makes a mark on the glass to facilitate 
its separation. The diamond cuts in 
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one place and a jar brings the pane 
of glass apart. 

His manner may at times have in it 
the flavor of severity because his mind 
is so clear and his conclusions so sharp, 
backed up and pushed with such 
earnestness that the guilty feel guilty 
when he reproves and the righteous 
rejoice when he commends. He would 


have made his mark in any field of 
effort. He would have been a fine 
mechanic ; a good artist ; an excellent 
chemist ; scholar ; physician; a suc- 
cessful teacher; and yet in his easy 
hours he is able to say bright, generous 
and gentle things that awaken toward 
him affection and filial respect. 
s. 
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MIND IN CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 


HE students of comparative psy- 
chology who note the early de- 
velopment of mental traits in children 
are prone to see resemblances between 
their action and that of animals. Prof. 
Jastrow makes some notes that appear 
in the Popular Science Monthly. He 
says : 

‘* We have learned to expect mental 
similarity only in such animals as in 
their adult condition surpass at least 
in certain respects the capabilities of 
the human infant at birth. Within 
this range we find abundant points 
of community of various degrees of 
value and familiarity. The playful- 
ness that is characteristic of children is 
no less so of kittens, nor is their imi- 
tativeness more typical than that from 
which the word ‘to ape’ has been 
derived. Curiosity, inventiveness, dis- 
like of ridicule, love of being fondled, 
craving for attention, with the resulting 
jealousy and anger when such attention 
is refused, are types of more complex 
emotions common to intelligent ani- 
mals and children. Indeed, the terms 
of familiarity so often found and so 
easily established between children and 
their pets can not but be based, in part 
at least, upon a deep sympathy and 
community of emotional life. On the 
intellectual side correspondences are no 
less frequent and significant, but are 
difficult to describe and analyze. M. 
Perez, a discerning student of children, 
has carefully recorded the life histories 
and early trials of two pet kittens, and 
found constant occasion to draw an- 


alogies between the kittens and the 
infants. Both show at parallel stages 
of development the appearance of the 
same faculties, often in strikingly simi- 
lar forms. Just as infants learn to 
distinguish between men and women, 
between persons differently dressed, be- 
tween old and young, kindred and stran- 
ger, so an intelligent dog learns to dis- 
tinguish between visitors and beggars, 
between strangers and friends of the 
family, between those who will fondle 
him and those who will not.” 


**PatcH WorRK.”—This is the title of 
a game that young people and old too, 
can find not a little sport in playing. It 
is described in Harper’s Young People: 

Have ready before beginning to play, 
some slips of paper one and one-half 
inches long by five or six inches wide. 
The number prepared must depend, of 
course, on the number of players. 

When all are ready to begin, each one 
of the company is provided with a slip 
of paper. They are then told to write 
upon each slip a sentence Cescribing an 
action. The sentences, however, must 
be without grammatical subjects. 

To make this plain, I will give a few 
specimen sentences : 

— climbed up the side of the house 
with a ladder. 

— sat down in the middle of the road 
and sang a song. 

—— went to bed with shoes and stock- 
ings on, 

— wore a bright red dress and a 
yellow hat, 
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— could not eat Sennen his teeth 
were all gone. 

When the players have written the 
required sentences, they are told to 
fold each paper carefully, so that the 
sentence will be on the inside. It is bet- 
ter to fold it twice. The slips are then 


collected in a box, basket, or hat, and 
shaken up thoroughly. The receptacle 
is then passed around, and each player 
takes outaslip. Without unfolding it, 
he writes on the outside a noun, accom- 
panying it with ‘ 


o” “on” r ‘*the,” 


as he sees fit. 
be used. 

After this second writing, the slips are 
again collected, thoroughly mixed as 
before, and again passed around. As 
each player draws a slip, he looks at the 
noun that has fallen to his share, then 
unfolds the paper, and connects the two 
parts of the sentence either mentally or 
by writing the noun and its article in 
the proper place. When all are ready, 
each player in his turn reads the com- 
pleted sentence. The result of this 
** patch-work ” will often be exceedingly 
funny. 


Proper names may not 

















SENSIBLE TREATMENT OF THE SICK, 


HILE it is claimed by some that 

the proper use of food, seeking 
the aid of nature’s forces, putting the 
system in the best possible condition, 
with perfect obedience to the laws of our 
being, will constitute all of the medical 
treatment required, others may suggest 
still further aids. If medicines are to 
be used, as a necessary factor in treating 
the invalid, what shall be taken? Obser- 
vation, experience, and science have 
proved that the treatment in the dark 
past was anything but scientific, the 
fashions in medical treatment changing 
about as readily as those in dressmaking 
and millinery. The theory that disease 
is an internal monster, an enemy of the 
body, instead of a friend—as the efforts 
of nature, in the attempt to remove the 
real causes of the derangement, ordi- 
narily regarded as the real disease, in- 
stead of representing an internal con- 


dition—and that such a monster must 
be destroyed by virulent poisons, has 
passed away—at least, in the estimation 
of the most advanced in science. ‘‘The 
advanced thought” is, that disease is 
but the absence of ease, or health, sus- 
taining about the same relations to 
health, the natural state of the system, 
that fatigue does to rest, or the natural 
condition. It is believed that, if disease 
is caused by violations of organic laws, 
producing an abnormal state, a return 
to obedience will constitute an impor- 
tant means of removing disease. It is 
is also believed that such foods as will 
afford the most vital energy, the most 
real strength, must ever be important 
means in combating disease, or of re- 
moving the internal causes. If medi- 
cines are taken, are regarded as abso- 
lutely necessary, what shall be their 
nature, and what is it supposed that 
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they will accomplish, and in what way ? 
Shall they be simple, well calculated to 
co-operate with nature in her constant 
efforts to effect a cure, or shall they 
antagonize with nature’s efforts? What 
can be claimed as the special mission of 
a violent poison, such as would prove 
harmful to the human system in health ? 
If disease is an internal monster which 
ought to be destroyed, it may be proper 
to use the same poisons as are employed 
by those who wish to commit suicide. 

I boldly take the position that no 
decided poison should ever be taken 
into the system as a remedial agent, 
though it may be judicious to take a 
poison: acid to neutralize a poison-alkali, 
chemically—such as would inevitably 
prove harmful in health. 

I am equally certain that when one is 
in health, the vital powers in their 
natural condition, strong and energetic: 
there is a strong probability that most’ 
if not all of the harmful effects of poi, 
sonous agenis may be counteracted 
Then we may suppose that nature will 
rally her forces, throw off the poison by 
vomiting, or by some of the other mean 
of elimination, befriending the victim’ 
Indeed, this is what is called stimulation 
as when alcohol or any other deadly 
poison comes in contact with an organ, 
muscle, surface or fiber of the body 
these, as if endowed with intelligence 
rebelling, hurry the poison on from 
place to place, and eject it at the 
earliest possible moment. It is plain 
that such vigorous efforts, the whole 
system being aroused to its highest state 
of excitement and activity, must be fol- 
lowed by debility—a real loss of force. 
If this is true, the sick and enfeebled 
ean ill afford to employ such supposed 
remedies, since they have no vitality 
tospare. While, therefore, it is unscien- 
tific to administer any drug that pro- 
duces commotion and derangement of 
the body, it is claimed that there are 
certain foods which are medicinal, in 
the true sense, which may be given with 
advantage, while certain acids, natural 
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or otherwise, certain bitters, none of 
which are regarded as poison, may prove 
useful in sickness, yet all of whichshould 
be taken with intelligence and great 
caution. While the simplest essences, 
golden seal, or a preparation of the 
aperient fig, and the like, may be re- 
garded as harmless, the oils from which 
simple essences are made, however, are 
acknowledged as poisons, and as such 
unfit for the human stomach. Simple 
foods and simple medicines are the saf- 
est, avoiding all real poisons. 
J. H. HANAFORD, M.D. 

ACETANALIDE ET AL.—The multitude 
of ‘‘ remedies” that chemists have found 
in coal tar is marvelously great, and 
every day seems to add to their number. 
Take the derivative above named that is 
employed so much in treating fevers, 
and better known perhaps as Anti- 
febrin. We can easily believe that the 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung states truly 
that a large number of antipyretics in- 
troduced during the last two or three 
years are more or less disguised forms 
of antifebrin. Thus ‘‘antikamnia” con- 
tains from 70 to 85 per cent. of anti- 
febrin, with 15 to 20 per cent. of bicar- 
bonate of soda and traces of tartaric 
acid and caffeine ; ‘‘ antinervin” is com- 
posed of antifebrin 50 per cent., salicylic 
acid 25 per cent., bromide of ammonium 
25 per cent.; ‘‘exodyne,” of antifebrin 
90 per cent., bicarbonate of soda 5 per 
cent., salicylate of soda 5 per cent.; 
**phenolid,” of antifebrin 50 per cent., 
bicarbonate of soda 50 per cent.; and 
‘“‘antikol,” of antifebrin 75 per cent., 
bicarbonate of soda 17} per cent., tar- 
taric acid 7144 per cent. And these are 
but a small percentage of those that 
might be named. We are inclined to 
think that amid the confusion of the 
‘“*new remedies” with their sesquipedal 
spelling, complex nature, and varying 
effects, it were better if physicians felt 
the necessity to employ drugs, to rely 
upon the old and better understood 
preparations, especially in treating seri- 
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ous diseases and emergencies. Our 
friends of the Eclectic schoolincline to 
that view of the case, and are doubtful 
of the efficacy of the so-called ‘‘anti”’ 


compounds. D. 
-e-+ 


THERAPEUTIC USES OF THE RECTAL 
INJ ECTION.—(conc.usion.) 

The prevalence of cholera in Europe 
at this moment of writing, and its 
menace to the health of America, 
through the many channels of com- 
munication that the mercantile facilities 
of our era seem to furnish, suggests a 
word regarding the use of water in the 
treatment of the dreaded malady. An 
inquiry in tbis line, also warrants at 
least a brief consideration of the subject. 

That the best skill of the physician on 
the side of drugs has been employed for 
generations in the vain attempt to dis 
cover a remedy for the Asiatic plague 
goes almost with saying. The man 
who pins his faith to his case of tince- 
tures, or extracts, or tablets, can only 
hope to alleviate the suffering of the 
cholera victim; a cure is only among 
the possibilities. ‘‘There is no disease 
for which such a variety of remedies 
has been proposed, or in which all 
remedies so completely fail as the epi- 
demic cholera.” 

A recent note on the treatment of this 
disease by a professor connected with 
the Long Island College Hospital sug- 
gests a line of procedure that differs 
little from what was much in vogue 
fifty years ago. A reference to the old 
Edinburgh authority, Mackintosh, who 
made a careful study of the disease, will 
show this. But water-cure, as far as it 
has been tried, has obtained better 
results than astringents, opiates, embro- 
cations, demulcents, emetics, stimu- 
lants, rubifacients, sinapisms, etc., ete. 
Dr. Shew reports in his ‘‘ Family Phy- 
sician” that during the epidemic of 
1849 in New York City, he treated about 
fifty cases with very trifling loss of life. 
He says, ‘‘It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the treatment be commenced 
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at the very beginning of the attack,” a 
remark that the rapidity of the develop- 
ment of cholera certainly warrants. 
His method was a modification of that 
employed by Priessnitz in 1831, prefer- 
ring however, to give thethirsty patient 
tepid or warm water ratlier than cold. 
So, too, he administered warm injec- 
tions. Externally water was applied by 
the dripping sheet, a brisk hand rubbing 
upon its surface contributing to the 
effect of relieving spasm and keeping 
down excessive heat. 

In Der Naturarzt, of Berlin, of 
September 1890, a parish clergyman, 
Pastor Wisliceny, of Holzdorf, Ger- 
many, relates an experience with 
cholera in 1860, which I published not 
long ago, but which will bear repetition 
because of its value in supplementing 
what has just been said. 

The good man declares: ‘‘I had read 
J. H. Rausse’s book, ‘ Wasser thut’s 
freilich,’ [water certainly does it] which 
is written with great experience, spirit 
and acuteness, and in accordance with 
it had already made trials of water-cure 
on myself. The mortality in the town 
became so great that I could not remain 
quiet. I went into many houses, and 
advised the use of water against the dis- 
ease, and the entire disuse of medicine, 
as this could only operate injuriously, 
while water, on the contrary, brings 
great refreshment and separation of the 
products of the disease, in view of the 
fearful heat, and the terrible griping of 
the digestive apparatus. ThusI saved 
hundreds of persons—children and 
grown-up, given up and not given up 
by the medicine doctor. Most of them I 
permitted to drink water only, and they 
were restored in a wonderful way. 
Many I put in packs wrung out of pleas- 
antly warm or tepid water, and socaused 
them to sweat sufficiently. In this way 
thirst was awakened, and fresh water, 
drank freely, brought again into acti- 
vity the functions of the alimentary 
canal, whereby soon relief and restora- 
tion were obtained.” 
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A clipping recently sent to me by a 
lady physician in the far Northwest, and 
which was taken from one of a series of 
personal sketches published in the 
Weekly Ledger of Tacoma, describes an 
experience of cholera by one of the pio- 
neer settlers of that country. This set- 
tler, Mr. J. B. Knapp, and his family 
were crossing the plains with a wagon 
train in the Summer of 1852, when chol- 
era invaded the little company of fortune 
seekers, and nearly every one taken 
down with it died in ashorttime. Mr. 
Knapp attributes his deliverance to a 
knowledge of hygienic treatment ob- 
tained through reading the old Water- 
Cure Journal and Library, and prac- 
ticing its methods in his early married 
life. After detailing the first symptoms 
of his attack, he says : 

‘*The doctors gave me up—said it was 
a genuine case of Asiatic cholera; that I 
could not live an hour, and if I had 
anything important to say or do, I 
should lose no time. I then said, as the 


doctors had given me up, I would pre- 


scribe for myself. I said to my wife: 
‘Get out one of those heavy linen sheets, 
have one of the men dip it in the stream, 
strip me entirely naked, and roll me up 
in thedripping sheet.’ Thedoctors were 
horrified. They protested and said: 
‘Mrs. Knapp, he won't live a minute ; 
it will kill him before he is fairly rolled 
up in it.’ 

**I said, ‘Give it to me,’ and wife said 
I should have my wish. Before the 
sheet was ready, the cramps were in my 
thighs. I cannot describe them any 
more than tosay itis a fearful sensation. 
The sheet came as wet as water could 
make it, and I was soon entirely envel- 
oped from head to foot. The sensation 
was instantaneous and the most delight- 
ful I ever experienced. Such instant 
relief! Notanothercramp. The vomit- 
ing and purging continued. I called for 
water and the doctor objected. My wife 
said I should have all the water I wanted. 
I took a swallow of water often, and as 
often threw it up, but each time it gave 


some relief. After about an hour the 
vomiting and purging began to abate. 
and I could retain the water a little bet- 
ter. *** A gradual abatement of the 
symptoms continued, so that at the end 
of about six hours they were all gone, 
but left me as weak and helpless as an 
infant. * * * 

“For the first three days I took 
nothing into my stomach but water, 
which I drank eagerly. After the first 
day my wife asked me often what she 
should fix for me toeat. After the second 
day she was really distressed because I 
did not eat, and said I must take some 
nourishment or I could not live. I re- 
plied that my appetite would come to 
me before there was any danger of star- 
vation. At the end of the fourth day I 
took a spoonful of nourishment, sat 
upon achair a few minutes, and next 
morning got on my horse and rode a 
mile, and the following day rode several 
hours, and after that was in the saddle 
most of the time.” 

The testimony may appear crude to 
the scientific therapeutist, but is none 
the less patent and convincing of the 
remedial virtue of the method Mr. Knapp 
wisely adopted. 

As the disease affects the alimentary 
canal chiefly, a thorough cleansing of 
that to rid the body of the pathogenic 
germs of the pest, and their products 
can be secured in no easier manner than 
by the rectal douche. I am of opinion 
that warm water, which has been ren- 
dered antiseptic, given early enough, 
will suspend the development of the 
toxic germs, and so render the simple 
measures for the restoration of one 
who has been attacked more effective. 

H. 8. D. 





YAWNING AS A REMEDY. 
HIS reflex action of the jaw and 
throat muscles, usually considered 
a breach of good form if permitted to 
occur in company or in public, is pro- 
nounced by good German authority as 
a natural remedy in diseases affecting 
the throat and lungs. Dr. Naegeli it is 
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who discourses on the subject in the fol- 
lowing persuasive manner :— 

“In yawning, not only the muscles 
which move the lower jaw are used, but 
also the breathing muscles of the chest, 
and he who yawns to his heart’s content 
also raises and extends the arms. In 
the deepest inspiration the chest remains 
extended for a short time, the eyes are 
almost or entirely closed, the ears some- 
what raised, the nostrils dilated. Inside 
the mouth, the tongue becomes round 
and arched, the palate stiffly stretched, 
and the uvula is raised, almost entirely 
closing the space between the nose and 
throat. At the beginning of the inspira- 
tion, a cracking noise is heard in the 
ears, a proof that the duct leading to the 
hearing also succumbs to this stretching. 

‘““If the yawning has reached the 
deepest point, it will require from one 
to one and a half seconds for it to be- 
come noticeable to the hearing. In 
order to observe this, let one place him- 
self at sufficient distance from a clock, 


so that its ticking will not be easily 
heard, and yawn deeply. During this 
deep breathing, the sound of the clock 
is not perceptible to the most careful 


listening. All this simply goes to show 
that yawning sets a number of muscles 
to work, and particularly those which 
are not directly subject to the will.” 

Thus it would appear that yawning 
acts like massage, and is a natural gym- 
nastics of the throat tissues and lungs. 
Dr. Naegeli advises people ‘not to con- 
cern themselves with so-called decency, 
but every morning and evening, and as 
often as possible, to exercise the lungs 
and all the muscles of respiration by 
yawning and stretching, as many 
chronic lung troubles may thus be pre- 
vented. 

A patient troubled with too much wax 
in the ear, accompanied with pain, has 
but to yawn often and deeply, and the 
pain will soon disappear. In cases of 
nasal catarrh, inflammation of the pal- 
ate, sore throat, and earache, the patient 
should as often as possible during each 
day yawn from six to ten times succes- 
sively, and immediately afterward make 
the motions of swallowing. The result 
will be surprising. If one looks upon 
yawning asa natural message for cer- 
tain organs, he will reach a satisfactory 
explanation of its curative properties. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Beginning of Art and In- 
dustry.—‘‘When we catch the first 
glimpses of the beginnings of human art 
and industry, the furniture or stock in trade 
of Paleolithic man appears to have been 
as follows: He was acquainted with fire. 
This seems to be clearly established by the 
charred bones, charcoal and other traces of 
fire which are found in the oldest Palzo- 
lithic caves, and even in the far distant 
miocene period, if we can believe in the 
flints discovered by the Abbe Bourgeois, in 
the strata of Thenay,some of which appear 
to have beensplit by the action of fire. This 
is a remarkable fact, for a knowledge of 
the means of kindling fire is by no means a 
very simple or obvious attainment. Apes 


and monkeys will sit before a fire and 
enjoy its warmth ; but no monkey has yet 
developed intelligence enough even to put 
fresh sticks on to keep up the fire, much 
less to rekindle it when extinct. Primeval 
man must often have had experience of fire 
from natural causes, as from forests and 
prairies scorched by a tropical sun being 
set on fire by lightning or from volcanic 
eruptions ; but how he learned from these 
to kindle fire for himself is not so obvious. 
Savage races, as a rule, do so by converting 
mechanical energy into heat, by the fric- 
tion of a stick twirled round ina hole or 
rubbed back wardsand forwards in a groove 
in another piece of wood ; and there are old 
observances among civilized nations which 
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show that this was the mode practised by 
their ancestors, as when the sacred fire in 
the temple of Vesta was relighted in this 
manner by theold Romans,if it had chanced 
to be extinguished. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this was the original mode of 
obtaining fire, but ifso, it must have re- 
quired a good deal of intelligence and 
observation, for the discovery is by no 
means an obvious one ; nor is it easy to see 
any natural process that might suggest it. 
Neither ancient history nor the accounts of 
existing savage races throw much light on 
the question. The narratives of the dis- 
covery of fire contained in the oldest 
records are obviously mythical like the 
fable of Prometheus, which is itself a version 
of the older Vedic myth of the god Agini 
(whence the Latin ignis or fire), having 
been taken from a casket and given to the 
first man, Manon, by Pramantha, which in 
the old Vedic language means taking 
forcibly by means of friction. Of the same 
character are the mythical legends of 
savage races, of fire having been first 
brought by some wonderful bird or‘animal, 
and there is nowhere anything like an 
authentic tradition of the fact of its first 
introduction. There have been reports of 
savages who were unacquainted with fire, 
but they have never been well authenticated, 
and the nearest approach to such a state of 
things was probably furnished by the 
aborigines of Van Dieman’s Land, of whom 
it is said, that in all their wanderings, they 
were particularly careful to bear in their 
hands the materials for kindling a fire, in 
the shape of a firebrand, which it was the 
duty of the women to carry and to keep 
carefully refreshed from time to time as it 
became dull. Traditions all point to fire 
having been first obtained from friction, 
and possibly the first may have been 
derived from the boughs of trees or sili- 
cious stalks of bamboo having been set on 
’ fire when rubbed together by the action of 
the wind. It is easier to see the origin of 
the remaining equipment of primitive man, 
viz., chipped stones, for flints splintered by 
frost or fire often taken naturally the forms 
of sharp-edged flakes and rude hatchets or 
hammers, and very little invention was re- 
quired to improve these specimens or en- 
deayor to imitate them by artificial chip- 


pings. The rude form of the celt or hache, 
with a blunt butt and chipped roughly to a 
point, is found in the oldest river gravels 
and caves wherever they have been investi- 
gated. Inthe very oldest caves and river 
deposits the tool equipment of man seems 
to have been very much limited to these 
rude celts, used probably for smashing 
skulls in war and the chase, and splitting 
bones to get at the marrow; sharp-edged 
flakes for cutting; rude javelin heads; 
and stones chipped to a rounded edge, very 
like those used by the Esquimaux for scrap- 
ing bones and skins.”—Modern Science. 


Racial Mental Peculiarities as Affect- 
ing Civilization. 

In the Popular Science Monthly is the 
translation of an article by M. Gustav le 
Bon, in which he advances the principles 
‘*that the various elements, the aggrega- 
tion of which constitutes a civilization — 
especially institutions, creeds and arts—are 
the expression of certain modes of thinking 
and feeling special to each race, and 


inevitably suffer transformation in passing 
from one race to another; that they rarely 
undergo a parallel development among dif- 


ferent races.” In evidence of this as re- 
gards religions the author reminds one that 
‘*the Buddhism of China is so different 
from the Buddhism of other countries that 
it is hardly recognizable as the same re- 
ligion; and the Buddhism of India is 
different from that of Nepaul, and that is 
far removed from the Buddhism of Cey- 
lon.” The same differences are noted in 
Brahmanism and Islamism, the worship 
though under the same name being changed 
according tothe peoples professing it. The 
same rule that prevails with religions does 
also with institutions and languages. A 
striking illustration of the last is the 
development of the French, Spanish and 
Italian languages from the one root—Latin, 
each people changing it to suit their special 
mental moods and events. The autbor con- 
tinues: ‘* With some races, institutions — 

with others, literature, industry or art— pre- 
vail. One or several of these elements may 
remain at an inferior level in the midst of a 
brilliant civilization, or it may stand high in 
a low civilization. Of all the factors having 
an influence on the adoption and eyolution 
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of the fundamental elements of a civiliza- 
tion, the most important is race. It holds 
& position much above that of political 
institutions, conquest or religious belief, 
which is powerful everywhere else. When 
the people of a much higher race is in con- 
tact with a people of a much lower race—as 
the whites with the negroes—the latter can- 
not immediately acquire anything useful 
from it. Two superior races confronting 
one another exert no action upon each 
other, when, in consequence of differences 
in mental structure, they have incompatible 
civilizations. This condition exists when a 
highly civilized people finds itself in con 
tact with a people having a very ancient 
and very different civilization, as when 
modern Europeans are brought into contact 
with the Hindoos or the Chinese. When 
civilization possessing compatible elements, 
like those of the Mussulmans and the Hin- 
doos, meet, they first overlay one another, 
and then fuse as to their compatible 
elements. The civilizing actions which 
some peoples can exercise upon others have 
been more profound the farther we go 
back in history, because the elements of 
civilization were less complicated in ancient 
times than now. The history of civiliza- 
tion is composed of slow adaptations of 
successive minute transformations. If they 
seem sudden and considerable to us, it is 
because, as in geology, we suppress the in- 
termediate phases and regard only the ex- 
tremes.” 


The Tomb of Darius. — Messrs. 
C. Bahin and F. Houssay, of France, went 
to Persia to make antiquarian researches. 
One of the most interesting features of their 
work was a visit to the tomb of Darius, 
where they spent a number of days. The 
chief purpose they had in view was to 
ascend to the top of the tomb and photo- 
graph the inscriptions that have been trans- 
lated, but had never been photographed. 
In the campaigns Alexander made against 
that ill-fated King, Darius brought from 
300,000 to 1,000,000 men into the field. In 
comparison with these enormous forces, 
Alexander’s army was very small, but the 
soldiers of the Persian monarch were vastly 
inferior and Darius was overtaken, during 
the flight of his army, and killed by a spear 
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thrust. When Alexander came up he 
covered the body with his mantle and after- 
ward sent it to Persepolis to be buried in 
the tomb of the Persian kings. Darius in- 
deed is one of the few famous ancients 
whose last resting place is known to this 
day. A little outside of the ruins of Per- 
sepolis is a chain of mountains which ter- 
minates precipitously with a solid face of 
rock. Out of the abrupt face of the moun- 
tain the tombs of the kings were hewn. 

The first thing the French explorers did 
was to build a scaffold to enable them to 
climb to the top of the facade. Wood is 
very scarce in that part of Persia, and it 
was six days before they secured enough to 
build the scaffold. When they had com- 
pleted the work about 1,000 Persians 
flocked to the tomb to see what the foreign- 
ers were doing. They told the Frenchmen 
that they were fools to attempt to study the 
tomb so curiously, and that they would pay 
with their lives for the sacrilege, and the 
crowd seemed to be much disappointed 
when their sinister predictions were not 
realized. The wooden structure, however, 
was very shaky, and one of the Frenchmen 
at the top dropped his watch, which was 
shattered on the rock below. The incident 
was accepted by the natives as a sign that 
something more sensational would happen. 

The scaffold enabled the explorers to 
reach the top of the tomb, about eighty 
feet from the ground, and they succeeded 
in taking excellent photographs of the in- 
scriptions. Like most Persian inscriptions 
found in southern Persia, they are in three 
languages. Some of the larger letters are 
visible from the ground, but the greater 
part of the inscriptions cannot be seen from 
below. The inscriptions tell the number of 
satrapies which were included in the em- 
pire of Darius, and sound his greatness and 
the praises of his royal line. It is believed 
that the dust of Darius has never been dis- 
turbed, and most of the figures cut in the 
stone are comparatively perfect, while some 
are almost obliterated. 


The Buckra Ede Festival.—This 
celebration is one of the most important of 
the Mahometan year. The Buckra Ede or 
more correctly the Baor-i-id, the Cow Festi- 
val, is indentical with the Id ul-Azha, the 
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feast of sacrifice, which is held on the tenth 
day of Zul Hijja, and which forms the con" 
cluding scene of the Mecca pilgrimage. It is 
also known by several other Arabic names 
signifying the Great Feast. Although later 
commentators have identified this sacrifice 
with the one contemplated by Abraham in 
Jewish history, the origin seems to have 
been merely the recognition that the shed- 
ding of blood must be an essential feature 
of the remission of sin, and in the Mahom- 
etan rite either a cow or a sheep or a goat or 
a camel may be slaughtered, provided that 
it is without blemish. Jellaluddin Snyty 
is the first Mahometan commentator who 
Ceclared that the festival was instituted in 
commemoration of Abraham’s willingness 
to sacrifice hisson Ishmael, the Isaac of the 
Bible. He states that when Ibrahim (the 
power of God be upon him!) founded Ma- 
hometanism, the Lord desired him to pre- 
pare a feast for him. Upon Ibrahim (the 
friend of God) requesting to know what he 
would have on the occasion, the Lord re- 
plied, ‘‘ Offer up thy son Ismael.” A more 
vulgar version is that Ibrahim, being a 
good man was called upon to make a sacri- 
fice. He first made one of a camel, the 


next morning one of a horse, the next a 
goat, and so on for one hundred mornings. 
Still God said he must bring his best be- 
loved object, when he brought his son Ish- 


mael. At Mecca and in India, it follows 
the same lines. The sacrifice is performed 
as follows: The people assemble for prayer 
at the Idga as on the Id-ul-Fitz (i.e., the 
feast of breaking fast or the lesser festival 
whicb forms the penultimate stage of the 
Mecca pilgrimage). After prayers the 
people return to their houses. The head of 
the family then takes a sheep or a cow or a 
camel to the entrance of the house, and 
sacrifices it by cutting its throat, and re- 
peating the words ‘‘In the name of the 
great God.” The flesh of the animal is 
then divided, two-thirds of it being retained 
by the family and one-third going to the 
poor in the name of God. One of the most 
remarkable Hadis recognized by the world 
of Islam has special reference to this feast. 
It runs as follows: Man bath not done any- 
thing on the Id-ul-Azha more pleasing to 
God than spilling blood, for verily the 
animal sacrificed will’come on the day of 


resurrection with its horns, its hair, and its 
hoofs, and will make the scale of his (good) 
actions heavy. Verily its blood reacheth 
the acceptance of God before it falleth upon 
the ground, therefore be joyful in it.” The 
Buckra Ede festival is celebrated through- 
out Mahometan India with not less fervor 
than by the devoted pilgrims to Mecca. A 
certain member of the audience or con- 
gregation have performed the pilgrimage 
themselves, and they set an example of 
religious fervor to those who have not been 
so fortunate. The Buckra Ede festival has 
an interest for Europeans in that it isthe 
nearest resemblance in Mahometanism to 
the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, 
and bears a still more striking similitude 
to the sacrifices in the ‘‘ Old Testiment.” — 
From the Scientific American. 


What is Papyrus ?—It is obvious 
enough that the word paper has something 
to do with it, but though the one was the 
writing material of the old world and the 
other of the new (historically speaking) the 
manufacture was widely different. It ap- 
pears, indeed, from recent researches into 
the material used in the fifth century by the 
Christian people (Copts) in Egypt, that the 
actual manufacture of paper from rags was 
«xnown and practiced, but this was because 
papyrus had grown scarce. Papyrus is a 
plant well known in the green houses of 
Europe and probably of America, with very 
tall stalks— perhaps, eight or ten feet high 
—and om the top of each a large tuft of 
fibre that looks like hair. It is a water 
plant and still survives in the marshes of the 
Anapus, near Syracuse, in Sicily. But in 
the marshes of the Delta, which were once 
its home, it is no longer to be found. These 
tall round stalks are not much more than 
an inch and a half in diameter, generally 
less, and are of a pithy substance, which 
admits of being sliced with a sharp knife 
into very thin layers, which are, neverthe- 
less, tolerably tough. These layers, if 
allowed to dry, shrivel up and, from being 
white, turn yellow. The Egyptians laid a 
number of these thin shreds or layers close 
together, like the planks of a floor; they 
then covered them with a similar layer at 
right angles, and laid a heavy weight upon 
them. The moisture of the plant seems to be 
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viscous enough to make all the surfaces ad- 
here closely without any foreign substance 
such as gum being used. So then when the 
double layer was thoroughly dried and 
pressed, it came out a smooth, fine-grained 
sheet admirably adapted for writing or 
even printing. It was made up in long 
rolls — yards Jong —and the writing was in 
columns side by side upon it. The reader 
kept unrolling toward the right and roll- 
ing up on his left, so as to get a new col- 
umn before him, when he required it. All 
the world went to Egypt for this manufac- 
ture, as the charred rolls recovered from 
the ruins of Herculaneum under the lava of 
Vesuvius testify. It was the paper of the 
ancients. In Roman days Strabo tells us 
that the people of the Delta, who had the 
monopoly, prevented the spread of its culti- 
vation, neglected it themselves presently, 
and so it ultimately gave way to parchment 
or sheepskin prepared for the purpose at 
Pergamus, of which name parchment is a 
corruption. In the climate of Egypt, and the 
ink on it is such that it even stands being 
steeped in water without being effaced. 
These rolls, upon which have been written 
priceless buoks as well as private accounts 
and records, had been preserved originally 
in two ways; (1) documents of importance 
were sealed up in earthen pots, which were 
the usual receptacles for valuables in a 
country with plenty of clay and little wood ; 
(2) it was a habit to lay with the dead (es- 
pecially in Coptic days) their favorite books. 
But quite apart from those orderly and safe 
ways of laying up valuable books, there is 
& very different source which has recently 
given curious results. When wood failed 
them for their coffins, they made up from 
scraps of old paper glued together a sort 
of frame for the dead, which followed the 
outline of the figure, and had a face and 
ornaments painted on the paper surface. 
This sort of coffin was as hard and durable 
as our papier mache. As the coffin makers 
used all kinds of waste papyrus for this 
purpose, much of it was covered with 
writing, and after washing off the thick 
coat of white limy mud, which was painted 
in various colors, you may find endless 
scraps of household accounts, private let- 
ters, rough entries, and here and there an 
official document, a will, a proclamation, 


perhaps even a bit of a book of Euripides 
or Plato. Constantly we find both sides of 
the papyrus used, asthe people seem to 
have employed every scrap for their ac- 
counts, which were endless and minute. 
The private letters are written in very 
large clear writing, which seems to have 
been a matter of courtesy with ,the people. 
In this respect, too, they are exceedingly 
polite; the kindest inquiries of sons after 
their fathers, of friends after friends ; their 
details about farming and merchandise. 
They made their wills too, ‘* being of sound 
mind and good understanding,” and left 
their property to wife, son, daughter or 
even stranger, apparently without restraint. 
‘“‘These suggestions give some hint of the 
interesting knowledge to be gained from the 
old papyri as to the customs and manners 
of life and thought of those ancient peo- 
ples.” — Chautauquan. 


Burmese Traits.—Hernry CHARLES 
Moors says: The frequent reports of fighting 
in Burmah might lead people at a distance 
to suppose that the Burmese are a very 
bloodthirsty race; they are.also supposed 
by some to be half-naked savages, with but 
little intelligence. A greater mistake was 
never made, for, except in some parts of 
Upper Burmah, they are a merry and con- 
tented people, fond of gay clothes, and 
extremely unwilling to take the life of man 
or beast, an unwillingness sometimes carried 
to the absurd length of sparing a mad dog 
or a snake which has bitten their children 

Like many other estimable people, the 
Burmese have a very good opinion of them- 
selves, but their independent spirit, coupled 
with their unbusinesslike habits, is likely, 
before long, to prove: disastrous to them. 
Devoid of enterprise, and disliking exertion, 
they have allowed many golden opportuni- 
ties to escape them, and the trade which 
should have been theirs, is now in the 
hands of Europeans, Americans, Chinamen, 
and Mohammedans. As clerks, or, indeed, 
jn any commercial position, they are almost 
worthless, for they have a profound disre- 
gard for regulations and, at the slightest 
rebuke, haughtily resign. Their supersti- 
tions are very trying to European masters, 
One of them is that during sleep the spirit 
leaves the body, and flits about at will, and 
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that if the sleeper be suddenly awakened he 
will surely die, for the butterfly-spirit would 
be absent. The idea is certainly a very 
pretty one, but it is a worry to have a ser- 
vant who will, on no account, wake you. 
You may argue with him, you may threaten 
him with dismissal, but you will never in- 
duce him to disturb your slumber. When 
he has earned a little money he immediately 
proceeds to spend it, for the Burmese have 
no ambition to be rich and never hoard; 
consequently there is,no aristocracy, no 
large land-owners, and the people are as 
nearly as possible on an equality. With 
theatrical performances and dances at 
night-time, and boxing-matches, cock-fights, 
boat, pony, and foot-races during the day, 
the Burmese manage thoroughly to enjoy 


life, and the greatest misfortune can not 
damp their spirits for any length of time. 
Their dress is most attractive, both men and 
women being very partial to bright colors. 
The women do up their black hair in a tight 
chignon, and adorn it with a pink, white, 
or yellow flower. Their skirts are always 
of some bright color and sometimes daintily 
flowered; their peculiarities of gait and 
movement give them a very coquettish 
appearance. They enioy as perfect free- 
dom, perhaps, as any womenin the world. 
The Phoongyees, or monks, invariably 
carry a large fan to screen their eyes when 
passing a woman, lest they should be 
tempted to admire her and thus destroy 
the serenity of their souls.—Fortnightly 
Review. 
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TWELFTH PAPER. 

THE moral nature per se is a distinct 
part of the mental constitution, and in 
the graduated evolution of the human 
being it comes into play as an active 
factor of conduct among the later ele- 
ments. Observation of child growth on 
both the physical and psychical sides 
has demonstrated this. Especially is it 
notable that the development of the 
child brain in its normal course is pro- 
gressive. First, those functional cen- 
tres that relate to physical nutrition are 
active; next, those instincts that relate 


to its safety, the faculty of cautiousness 


especially being marked for its early 
exhibition. Lord Kames, in a philoso- 
phical treatise published early in this 
century, speaks of fear as the first 
sentiment shown by the infant, causing 
it to shrink from strangers and to take 
Soon the 
percipient factors of intellect indicate 
their life by the child beginning to 
‘*take notice” of its surroundings, and 


refuge in its nurse’s arms. 


to associate them with the instincts 
already well established. 

We have but to consider the form of 
the infant head to note its correspond- 
ence with the mental state. The mass 
of the brain is in the occipital and basal 
parts, in the 


minority decidedly, and what there is 


the frontal lobes are 


of intellectual promise appears to be 
the 
which the physico-perceptive centres 


limited to marginal area in 
lie. As the perceptive faculties in- 
crease in development the growth of 
the middle 


also marked, and the tendency of 


the brain in parts is 


its increase is upward. Those selfish 
elements that contribute to ‘‘ force of 
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character,”—viz.: the combative, exe- 


cutive, acquisitive, and later the appro 
bative, imitative and insistant — are 
associated with the perceptive impres- 
sions and qualify their expression. The 
peculiar character of inherited faculty 
illustrates itself in the varying influence 
of these elements, and it becomes the 
duty of parent and teacher to note their 
strength and bearing. For it matters 
not what may be the expectation of the 
child's moral evolution, as predicated of 
the parental character, if the selfish in- 
stincts or propensities are strong there 
is great need of his discreet guidance 
lest by their over-activity they become 
masterful in the immature mind and 
seriously check theactivity of the moral 
sentiments. 

We may suppose that the Herbartian 
assumption, that the child has no origi- 
nal or inborn faculties of morality, is 
due to their late evolution in the men- 
tal growth. But if it were granted that 
Herbart’s theory of the acquired nature 
of moral character were correct, and 
youthful impulses to mischief and de- 
struction are natural, then the depend- 
ence of moral qualities upon discipline 
and instruction isno more marked than 
the certainty of these factors of educa- 
tion to produce the desired ethical 
result. If it is the culture of the will 
that supplements all that is orderly, 
decent and ennobling in conduct, then 
the guardians of a child are responsib!e 
for the environment and training that 
The Herbartian 


consistently imposes upon parent and 


enter into will culture. 


teacher the necessity of such govern- 
ment and instruction as shall build up 
a fabric of substantial moral character. 
Will-culture in the German psycholo- 


gist’s scheme is about synonymous with 
character training, and the primary 
object of training (zucht) is, or should 
be, the establishment of definite and 
certain habits of life that fitly accord 
with received principles of truth and 
right. : 

Asking the reader’s pardon for this 
short variation from the line of our 
study, although it is seen to have its 
pertinency on the heredity side of char- 
acter at least, let us proceed to consider 
those other elemental faculties that are 
distinctively moral in their range of 
influence. 

Approbativeness, or the love of the 
good opinion of others, is a faculty that 
children exhibit early ; girls, somewhat 
in advance of boys, are affected by the 
praise or blame of their elders and com- 
panions, and so seek to please them. 
The 
of tact 


little miss, in her innocence 


or cunning, will paint and 
adorn herself as best she can to 
invite attention and compliment, and 
perform many little services for her 
friends that they may express a good 
So, too, the little boy 


will wait on his elders and perform 


opinion of her. 


various offices, and feel highly re- 
warded by their notice and a kind word 
Like the other faculties, 
approbativeness is possessed in different 
degrees of strength by different indi- 
viduals, but it is exceedingly rare to find 


of obligation. 


it deficient in any normal child. Nature 
appears to have designed it as a basic 
force in the moral constitution, and as 
such it is a powerful incentive toward 
exciting the nobler feelings and aspira- 
tions, as well as a stimulant to the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

In those minds that possess it ina high 
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degree of activity, it may become a 
source of injury by inducing excesses of 
conduct for the sake specially of obtain- 
ing applause and distinction. Children 
who like to ‘‘show off” in dress, in 
recitations, in endeavor to outdo their 
associates at play, and strive to obtain 
open praise, are influenced by an over- 
strong degree of this feeling, and if their 
guardians foolishly minister to its ex- 
ercise they are likely to fasten upon 
their character qualities of vanity, am™ 
bition and an inordinate love of con- 
spicuity that in later life will be produc- 
tive of much evil and unhappiness. 

Dr. J. P. Brown well says that ‘‘the 
individual who happens to be the victim 
of this passion is a stranger to a true 
sense of mutual liberty. He can not 
countenance a rival. Should another 
outstrip him in the pursuit of fame his 
soul becomes the seat of envy, that mosy, 
uncharitable of vices. He pines for that 
which he has not the capacity to accom- 
plish, is the unhappy slave of desires 
which are forever flitting before his 
troubled imagination, but yet are as 
constantly eluding all his efforts to 
obtain their fulfilment.” 

What in its proper exercise is a mos 
noble stimulant to the accomplishmen 
of worthy ends, becomes by excess a per 
nicious and destructive element in the 
character, because it so interferes with 
and opposes self-mastership, which, as 
the key to true success, should be culti- 
vated early in life. Because approba 
tiveness manifests itself in childhood, 
it is a comparatively easy task for the 
guardian to instruct his charge with 
He has but to 
point to the child’s own associates and 
explain how the feeling produces their 


regard to its nature. 


little airs and vanities ; how their envies 
and strifes for place and praise depend 
upon it; and how habits and practices 
that his immature sense of propriety 
dislikes or condemns in them are fos- 
tered and established byit. Thusaclear 
understanding of the feeling, its nature 
and influence, may be impressed upon 
the young mind, and a tendency to its 
comparative study induced that will go 
far toward correcting errors and abuses 
that may exist in the child’s exercise of 
the faculty. 

The reader has observed that it is the 
practice of most parents to be amused 
by the exhibition of vanity and other 
expressions of the approbative function 
in children, and so encourage them by 
words and actions in what they may 
condemn severely in after time, when 
the quality has become a serious and 
almost uncontrollable influence. 

By a careful analysis of the feeling 
and the adequate knowledge of its opera- 
tion in mental processes that will be 
secured in this way only, a parent can 
appreciatively instruct children with 
regard to its nature, and provide them 
with a safeguard against its becoming 
habitually predominant in their person- 
ality. 

The love of praise is a normal factor 
in life; its effect is best obtained in 
youth and early maturity. When sup- 
plying healthful and true motives for 
work and usefulness, it aids the indi- 
vidual to grow in wisdom and good- 
ness. The youth who doas not care for 
the good opinion of others is an abnor- 
mality. There is something wanting or 
deranged in his organization ; he lacks 
what is at once an important restraint 
to wrong-doing, and a powerful motive 
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for doing well. It is right to encourage 
children to try to equal their associates 
at school or elsewhere in doing what- 
ever is right and appropriate to their 
age, but at the same time they should 
be restrained from assuming special vir- 
tues and privileges over their fellows, 
and expecting to be praised or rewarded 
for whatever they may do. Appro- 
bativeness, rightly fostered, not only 
promotes the development of character 
in the true direction, imparting solid 
traits of manliness to the boy and 
womaaliness to the girl, but it extend 
the field of their thinking and widen 


their usefulness. As one writer re- 


marks, in speaking of the desire to 
excel, ‘‘ If well directed it secures excel- 
lent results. Sometimes it leads to the 
discovery of unsuspected power, and 
often to the development of latent 


genius.” 

A child with a strong natural endow- 
ment of love of praise and a delicate, 
sensitive temperament requires very 
careful management ; on the one hand, 
to avoid an excessive dependence upon 
encouragement or a too eager expecta- 
tion of approval; and, on the other, to 
avoid depressing his spirit and will and 
depriving him of motives for earnest 
and persevering effort. This class of 
children, when on the frontier of youth, 
are too much censured and ridiculed 
by their elders—the very opposite course 
of the proper one in treating their con- 
dition. Scolding and jeers or any harsh 
discipline will not make a sensitive dis- 
position strong and reliant, but is most 
likely to render it morbidly diffident and 
irresolute. A kind consideration for tke 
weakness, coupled with intelligent 
direction of the conduct in circum- 


stances that are trying to the boy or 
girl, should be the order of training. 
As intimated already, it should be a 
part of the teaching to instruct the child 
about himself; for it is as true of mental 
ailments as it is of physical; that “‘a 
knowledge of the disease is half its 
cure.” The over-sensitive youth who 
learns the cause of his suffering is com- 
monly glad to accept and put into use 
wise advice for its avoidance. 

A little later in point of time the 
faculty of conscientiousness, or the 
sense of right, begins to unfold, and 
then the activity of approbativeness be- 
comes so closely associated that a clear 
understanding of the child nature in- 
volves an analysis of the relations of 
the two faculties. 





+e+ 

THE LATE MINNESOTA “ MIRACLE.” 

THE treatment of the window ‘“ mir- 
acle” at Canton, Minn., by Archbishop 
Ireland deserves notice, so different was 
it from the course usually pursued 
hitherto by the clergy in regard to such 
It will be remembered that 
a ‘‘ miraculous” appearance, represent- 
ing an image of the Virgin and Child, in 
a window of the Roman Catholic Church 
at Canton, was given wide currency, 
and many people, especially those sick 
and decrepit, were making pilgrimages 
to the place in the hope of cure, when 
the archbishop interfered. With the 
practical judgment that characterizes 
him he gave orders that the matter 
should be investigated by a scientific 
expert whom he appointed. When the 
result of the investigation was made 
known to the archbishop a few days 
ago, he took the action in the case which 
is required by the laws of the Church, 


inventions. 
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and hereafter the ‘‘ miracle window” 
will not be seen. 

The expert found that a fraud had 
been perpetrated by a photographer of 
the place, who had subjected the pane 
of glass to a kind of treatment under 
which, by means of certain apparatus, 
the images were made to appear upon 
it. The expert also found that, though 
many infirm pilgrims had been drawn 
to the place by reports that miraculous 
cures were performed there, not one of 
them had been relieved of his infirmity. 
He furthermore ascertained that a num- 
ber of conscienceless men in Canton 
were allied with the photographer, and 
had mercenary reasons for trying to 
keep up the delusion. The priest of the 
church was blamed by some of the pil- 
grims for his lack of faith in the power 
of the miraculous apparitions ; but he 
had to confess that he was unable to 
account for them. As a contemporary 
says, Archbishop Ireland has rendered 
a service to the priest, the pilgrims, and 
the cause of religion by making the in- 
vestigation through which this shameful 
fraud has been brought to light. The 
perpetrator of this outrage on credulity 
should be punished in some way, for the 
matter is too serious to be passed over as 
a mere joke. 


-e- 
HOW SOME BRAINS ARE INJURED. 

The suggestion is applicable enough 
to the practice so common with blue- 
coated defenders of the public fpeace, 
that a law or ordinance should be gene- 
rally established prohibiting blows upon 
the head. 

The policeman knows that the quick- 
est way to quiet a man who may resist 
his authority is to club him on the 
head—one well delivered blow being 
sufficient;—but the average policeman 
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does not realize the possible after-results 
ef such a blow. Men have been killed 
by this treatment, more injured so that 
their usefulness in the world has been 
impaired, while some have been made 
insane for life. 

Searcely a moment’s consideration is 
required by one who knows the relation 
of the brain to mind and muscle, to per- 
ceive the grave importance of this 
matter; and we wonder that there has 
not been an earnest protest, long before 
this, publicly made on the part of phy- 
sicians, to the policeman’s habit. In 
our opinion it was better to do away 
with the club altogether than to permit 
it to be used on the head. We have 
little doubt that if the facts were 
procurable a startling list of unfortun 
ates in the asylum and the prison could 
be prepared, whose insanity or felonious 
crimes were due largely or entirely to 
blows on the head by the authorized 
weapon of a policeman. 


‘*HER FAITH IN PHRFNOLOGY UN 
BOUNDED ’’— Under this heading the 
New York Tribune of February 14 has 
the following item : 

‘**Fowler Bros., the well-known 
dealers in pork, yesterday received the 
following letter from a young woman 
in Big Spring, Tenn., who evidently 
thought she was writing to Fowler & 
Wells, the phrenologists : 

‘**Sirs: Hearing that you are great 
phrenologists, and believing the same, 
inclosed find a lock of a young man’s 
hair whom I am thinking of marrying. 
Please analyze the same, and send me 
—— outline of the young man’s 
if. 

There are many peoplein this country 
and in Europe who entertain a like 
confidence in the capability of the 
phrenologist to advise them with re- 
gard to any emergency—and in a sense 
their confidence is not without good 
warrant. However, we do not claim 
that scientific phrenology is at present 
equal to meeting just such a demand as 
the zealous Big Spring girl made upon 
the pork dealers, but we do know that 
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it finds not a few indicia of character in 
the hair. The experienced dealer in 
pork may claim to be able to interpret 
the significance of the twist in a pig’s 
tail, but we are not expert in that de- 
partment of caudal physiognomy, and 
are content to leave it pretty much to 


the direction of the operator in things 
porcine. Wethink, further, that the Big 
Spring maiden’s desire to learn some- 
thing of the real character of the aspir- 
ant for her hand before deciding her 
course of action is laudable and shows 
good sense. ° 











{ fe ff orrespondents 


Questions oF “‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
de answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 





TALENTS FOR STENOGRAPHY AND TyPE- 
writine—A. B.—The mental temperament 
is the first element needed, especially that 
phase of it that is accompanied by dark 


hair. This will insure taste for the intel- 
lectual nature of the work, with the neces- 
sary activity, yet without the restlessness 
characteristic of the light-haired, thin- 
skinned constitution known as the ‘‘nerv- 
ous” temperament. 

Thelarger the perceptives asa group, the 
better, but Individuality, Form, Locality, and 
Weight are most important. The first of 
these gives a ready recognition of each 
specific character, letter or other detail, 
while the others confer dexterity in the 
mechanical part of the work. Language 
is also of advantage, but not essential. 

Waar is Imaarnation ?— Question.— I 
have debated this with myself for some 
time. Imagination is defined to be the 


Jentorial Purea, YS 


‘‘making of images in the mind,” therefore 
it must be the same as conception. Now, 
it is commonly asserted by phrenologists 
that imagination has to do with Ideality and 
Spirituality ; and when a person has imag- 
ination, and is deficient in one of these 
faculties, it is complaisantly shifted upon 
the other. If imagination or conception is 
the ‘‘making of images in the mind,” it is 
nothing more than construction, is it? And 
the construction may be ideal or common- 
place, just as you will. Iknowthat it may 
be said that imagination isa general attri- 
bute like memory, but it will not do to mix 
terms. Either Constructiveness is the 
source of imagination, or construction and 
imagination are different, and their differ- 
ence should be made manifest. Will you 
help me out of this hole (if you will pardon 
this classicism for once) ? E. G. B. 

AnswerR.—The word “imagination,” like 
many others, is used in different senses, as 
will be seen by reference to the dictionaries. 
When employed by phrenologists and others 
the interpretation to be put upon it must 
be determined by the context. If E. G. B. 
has a definite meaning which he wishes to 
convey in speaking of the function of con- 
structiveness, ideality, spirituality or other 
organ in a given individual, he will, if he 
cannot find terms expressive of just that 
special meaning, have to make use of other 
terms which are employed in different 
senses, and trust to the judgment of bis 
listener to put the interpretation upon them 
which he would have him do. 

Probably it would not be possible, even 
if it were desirable, to restrict the meaning 
of the word “imagination” to the function 
of some one phrenological organ or, per- 
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haps, group of organs. Would it not be 
better to search for a term already in use 
and more expressive of one’s meaning, or 
else coin one to fit the place, than try to 
change the common usage of ‘‘imagina- 
tion?” 

As long as mind is not perfectly known in 
detail as to organs, function of separate 
organs and combination of organs; as long 
as the speaker can think faster than he can 
express his thoughts in words and the 
listener to interpret his mind expressed in 
general terms as well as or better than when 
expressed verbosely; as long as our brains 
are liable to become weary and produce 
cloudy mentality, which can but be ex- 
pressed in a cloudy manner;as long as men 
love the mysterious, the obscure, the un- 
known, the misty outline of the real or 
imaginary; as long as language remains the 
creature of a creator, and, like all arts, falls 
short of the parents’ ideal, just so long will 
terms capable of a poly-interpretation con- 
tinue to be used and to be useful. 


_————— 


WISDOM. 





“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach,” 
CERTAINLY, seek for happiness; but re- 
member that the land of delight is reached 
only by the path of duty. 


No mean man has a right to wish he had 
never been born. Let other people do that 
for him. 


To discover truth is the best happiness of 
an individual ; to communicate it, the 
greatest blessing he can bestow upon 
society.— Townsend. 


Dorne is the great thing, for if, resolutely 
people do what is right, in time they come 
to like doing it.— Ruskin. 


Tae intellectual man requires a fine bait; 
the sots are easily amused. But everybody 
is drugged with his own frenzy, and the 
pageant marches at all hours, with music 
and banner and badge.—Emerson. 


Dr. STALKER says that one of the chief 
powers of temptation is, the power to sur- 
prise. ‘‘ It comes when you are not looking 
for it; it comes from the person and from 
the quarter you least suspect.” 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now ard then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


AN exchange advises: ‘‘ A folded news- 
paper placed under the coat in the small 
of the back is said to be a sure preventive 
of pneumonia.” This magazine is about 
the right size for the purpose and already 
folded. Now is the time to subscribe. 


“ How many hours a day do you work?” 
asked one of the relatives of a government 
clerk. ‘‘ Houahs!” the young man echoed 
in dismay. ‘‘ Gweat heavens, man, do you 
think I dwive a stweet car?” 


‘“‘TF we should become financially em- 
barrassed,” said George, ‘‘do you think 
your father would help me out?” ‘“ Yes, 
George. He said he was going to the next 
time you showed your face in our house.” 


Two Brooklyn men were speaking the 
other day about the theater, when one said 
to the other: “ By the way, Briggs, do you 
say parkay or parket?” ‘ Well,” said 
Briggs, ‘‘to tell you the truth, I generally 
say family circle.” 








AN 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. « 
Lire anpD Deatu or Jay Goutp, anp How 

He Mape His Mittions. 16mo. pp. 208. 


J. 8. Ogilvie, Publisher. New York. 

Scarcely have the doors of the elegant 
mausoleum which he had built at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, closed upon the multi-mil- 
lionaire when we are called to note the 
appearance of a biography. The author’s 
name is not given, and a cursory glance 
indicates a treatment that is characterized 
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by a spirit that is certainly independent. 
Yet how much the author actually knew of 
the life and spirit of the great financial 
operator beyond what could be gleaned 
from the current press we may not say. It 
is the business career of the man that is 
considered mainly and that in the light of 
Wall street. This statement will furnish 
the reader a sufficient clue to the book’s 
nature we think. 


Tue Love or raz Wortp. A Boox or Rr- 
Ligious Mepiration. By Mary EmILy 
Casz. Tue Century Co., PustisHErs, 
Bw. Ee 
The chaste appeurance of this little vol- 

ume is quite in keeping with the senti- 
ments it expresses. The author disclaims 
all intention to argue or dogmatize, and 
merely presents a number of reflections 
which are evidently the product of a nature 
earnest and devout, yet free from that 
asceticism which ignores the healthful 
pleasures of this life. On the contrary, she 
teaches that there is a proper and legiti- 
mate love of the beautiful in our material 
world, which should be appreciated as sug- 
gestive of the divine beauty and power 
from which it emanates; and that by thus 
recognizing the ‘symbols of moral graces, 
we are enabled the more rapidly to acquire 
those qualities ourselves. 


Crimimotocy. By Arruur MaocDonaxp. 
12mo, ctor, 416 pp., witH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
or Crimg, ETO. $2. New York, Lonpon, 
AND Toronto: Funk & WaGnatts Com- 
PANY. 

This fresh work is a compendious review 
of the melancholy phases of human life and 
character embraced under the above title. 
It is a digest of observations and phenomena 
relating to the physiology and psychology 
of those who render themselves habitually 
subject to penal law. It may be said in 
general that the science of crime and crim- 
inals opens up a vast field of great interests, 
not only to the scholar who investigates 
causes and sequences, classes and peculiari- 
ties, but to the ordinary thoughtful man 
who, recognizing the awful effects of crime, 
and realizing something of the vast number 
of criminals, desires to know of these phe- 
nomena in their relations to society. Modern 
enlightenment insists that while the punish- 
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ment of criminals is necessary for the pro- 
tection of life and property, the prevention 
of crime is the true desideratum. To effect 
this, as far as possible, is the great problem 
of the anthropologist and humanitarian. To 
find and analyze the causes, and then remove 
them, is the only scientific solution of this 
problem. - 

Heretofore, the works upon this branch 
of science have been in the main such as 
only students would appreciate; but in this 
volume we have a scholarly treatment of 
the subject, the result of years of expert 
study and research, and also a popular 
treatment by which the subject is brought 
within the comprehension of those not 
specialists. 

The array of data is very interesting. 
Drawn as it is from so many points of view, 
and including as it does comparative 
studies of the disposition of the lower 
criminals to ‘‘normal”’ criminal acts, sig- 
nalizing as it does the fundamental causes 
of vice and crime, this book claims the 
attention of all who have relation to the 
moral improvement of society, as by its 
study they will obtain clues to the manner 
in which effort of definite and practical 
sort may be organized for the early removal, 
at least, of those more conspicuous causes 
and incentives to vice and evil doing that 
disgrace modern civilization. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELI.’s Tour 1N SCOTLAND. 
By Tuomas Cuatmers, A.B.—Guipg 
PrintinG aND PusuiisHine Co., Lovis- 
VILLE. Priog, $1. 

Alexander Campbell was a courageous, 
earnest, energetic man, the founder of a 
Christian sect known sometimes as Camp- 
bellism. His followers after him have been 
likewise earnest people, and, no doubt, will 
be greatly pleased to learn that their in- 
teresting articles, first published in the 
Guide by Mr. Chalmers, describing Mr. 
Campbell’s tour in Scotland, can now be 
purchased in book form. They have been 
carefully revised, and in an introductory a 
brief account is given of the subjects, life, 
and of the doctrines which he promulgated 
—‘the return to a more ‘ primitive evan- 
gelical faith.’” 

An excellent steel engraving of Mr. 
Campbell adorns the work. 
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Special to Correspondents. 

Wants ‘‘CHapTerR AND Boox.”—A New 
Jersey correspondent is very desirous that 
we should append to our communications 
in this department a reference to the ‘‘ book” 
where the information we may have given 
may be found. As most of the matter of 
our answers is not derived from any book, 
but rather the deductions from personal 
observation or experience, it is impossible 
to gratify his very reasonable wish. In 
those cases, however, in which we are de- 
pendent upon recognized authority, we 
can, of course, make mention of the work 
from which our information is derived. 


Brain oF Ipiot anp Wisk Man.—Ques- 
tion—Does the histology, or organic quality, 
of the brain of an idiot differ from that of 
a Webster? That is, can their relative 
coarseness or fineness be distinguished 
under the microscope? J. B. K. 

Answer—Certainly there is a difference, 
otherwise there would be an effect without 
acause. Inthe brains of idiots the organ- 
ization is less complex in a general way, 
and the minute structures are much less 
sharply defined. In the highly intellectual 
men the cerebral convolutions are deeper, 
more numerous, more compactly folded and 
more closely woven as regards the texture. 


Tue New York AssooraTION oF Grapvu- 
atTEes.—The last meeting of this society, 
which was held February 6, was especially 
interesting and encouraging. The weather 
was indescribably disagreeable, but the 
hall was well filled, and the audience were 
certainly repaid for their trouble in coming. 
The lecture by the the Rev. J. A. Trimmer, 
B.D., of Jersey City, was delightful as an 
entertainment and exceedingly rich in food 
for thought. The theme was, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” The speaker showed a re- 
markable familiarity with the great repre- 
sentatives of both the optimistic and pessi- 
mistic schools, and his treatment of the 
subject was scholarly inevery sense. Asa 
speaker, Mr. Trimmer, is clear, forcible, 
deeply earnest and thoroughly pleasing. 
He has also a very penetrating, logical 
mind, which should render him successful 
in his chosen calling. The address was 
followed by considerable discussion of 
a lively and interesting nature. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Le Progres Medical (Medical Progress), weekly, 
Paris—Late numbers have interesting clinical 
demonstrations in dermography that explain 
some of the hitherto curious and mysterious 
phenomena of skin marking. 


The Century for February is adorned by a 
frontispiece representing Tennyson in his mau- 
hood’s prime, from a photograph which was pre- 
ferred by the poet and his family to all his other 
likenesses. It accompanies a beautifully written 
article by Henry Van Dyke, D.D, entitled “The 
Voice of Tennyson.’ But the most interesting 
feature in this number is ‘* Leaves from the Auto- 
biography of Salvini,” in which the tragedian 
gives charming sketches of Rachel, Ristori, and 
other eminent persons with whom he was asso- 
ciated while climbing the ladder of fame. ‘Life 
in the Malay Peninsula,” ‘*Stray Leaves from a 
Whaleman’s Log” and “An Art Impetus in 
Turkey” are also attractively illustrated, espe- 
cially the last named. The Rev. Dr. Gladden, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison and Mr. T. B. Aldrich are among 
the other contributors, 


“From Venice to the Gross-Venediger,”’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, is the opening contribution in 
Scribner's Magazine for February. There is 
another Italian paper by E. H. and E. W. Blash- 
field, on **The Hasentine Artist,’ and further 
attention is given to Italian art by Frederic 
Crowinshield. Mrs. Burnett, the Marquis de 
Chambrun, Octave Thanet, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
and Mr. T. R. Sullivan are the other writers. 


Scientific American, weekly—lIllustrated. Munn 
& Co., New York. 


Harper's Weekly—Illustrated and influential in 
political and social affairs. New York. 


Christian Advocate, weekly—Eastern organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York. 


Christian Thought, bi-monthly—February num- 
ber received. Treats of Man's Responsibility, The 
— Problem, Sensational Preaching, &c. New 

ork, 


In Harper's Magazine for February, Annie Fields 
writes entertainingly of Whittier, under the title 
** Notes of His Life and of His Friendships.”’ Sev- 
eral portraits of the patriot ow are given, which 
will interest students of phrenology. Another 
contribution of similar character by John W. 
Chadwick, is ** Recollections of George William 
Curtis,” with portraits representing him at aif- 
ferent periods of his life. ‘*New Orleans, our 
Southern Capital,’’ by Julia Ralph, is another 
leading illustrated feature, and the remaining 
articles include a variety of subjects. 


The Cosmopolitan for February — with an 


interesting illustrated account of Monte Carlo, 
by C. H. Farnham. But thereare two biographical 
sketches, one of Blaine, by T. C. Crawford, and 
one of Lord Beaconsfield, by Adam Badeau, which 
are of unusual value. Mr. Badeau’s grasp of the 
character and methods of the ambitious English 

litician is masterful, and his description exceed- 
ingly fascinating. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature—Feb- 
ruary. Twenty selections from current publica- 
tions. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for February contains 
the usual variety of prose, poetry, biography, etc. 


Werner's Magazine, monthly, a journal of ex- 
pression, vocal and physical. New York. 


The Brooklyn Medical Journal—Drs. Raymond, 
Bailey, Hutchinson, Browning and Hutchins. 
Brooklyn. 


The Popular Science Monthly for March, just 
received, contains an especially interesting 
article, entitled ‘The Story of a Colony for Epi- 
leptics,” by Edith Sellers, Other valuable papers 
are by Prof. C. M. Weed, Grant Allen, Prof. Hen- 
derson, R. T. Hill, Col. A. B. Ellis, and others. 
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